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TiiS^^eport describes an experiment carried out in 
Baltimore between 197T and 1974 whic^ 'was designeS^-to- d/eterjnine, ^ 
using 432. ex-prison 'inmates, whether snail amounts of ^in^^^ial aid 
would reduce recidivism ^among -hig^i-ri^k offenders rec^Atly released 
f rom' prison^ The opening- section outlines tHe rationale ^br- financial 
agidr^he research design, the characteristics* of the participants., 
and the urban setting in which they lived. The second section 
assesses -the influence of financial aid and employment assistance on 
different types of , postrelease behavior. Beflecting a review of court 
records, as well as the results ^of. prerelease and- mpnthly post?elease 
interviews, this section" -explores first^ and second-year arrest and 
conlriction rates, efplbymen± eMeriencV, and/ tfie contrasting > ' 
lifestyles of financial aid recipients and nonrecipients. The thiri. 
Section provides tTire^ composite portraits of "'typical"' participants 
aVd" traces their , experiences in the -13 wee^ks following release. . 
final section offers a sum'majry analysis andk some concluding , \ 
<3b:^rvations cqncerijing the possible J:ole of financial, aid in 
'reduoing the economic a.nd social 'costs of criminal Recidivism; 
appendixes combine the. research design an^d a sample prerelease 
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^ PREFACE 

This report describes a Department of Labor-sponsored research pro|^ct that 
explored the impact of^financial aid and job placement on the post release ex- 
perience of 432 ex-pris^5n inmates in Baltimore, Md., between 1971 and 1974. 
The^ monograph reviews the results of the Baltimore experiment and assesses 
the influence e;^erted by financial aid on criminal recidivism, social relations, 
purchasifig patterns, and other aspects of the participants' postrelease behav- 
ior. It was prepared by Dr. Kenneth j: Le?iihan,,the project director. Dr. Flor- 
ence M. Cysey of the Office of Research and Development, Office of Policy, 
Evaluation and Research, Employment and Training AdministilUion, U.S. 
Department of Labor, provided editorial assistance. - • 
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INTRODUCTION^AND SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 



Every year, some 90,000 inmates leav^s,^son 
having completed their sentences or obtainea^par- 
ole. In almost every respect,^ their prison experi- 
ence and previous personal histories leave them at 
a severe disadvantage in competing for jobs arid 
pay. According to a nationwide survey conducted 
during January* 1974,1 for example, some 191,400 
adult. or youthful offenders were then in State 
correctional facilities, including approximately 
187,500 sentenced inmates. ^Almost all of them/ 
were men, about half (51 percent) were white,|- 
and some three-fourths (74 percent) were betweei^f. 
18 and 34 years of age. Over 60 percent lacked a^ 
high school diploma, and about one-thfrd had 
been jobless in /the month preceding the arrest^ 
leading to their sentence. Nearly half had never 
been married (in contrast to 20 percent of all civil- 
ian men of comparable age), and. only about 27 
percent had^^en in the, U.S. Armed Forces (com- 
pared with 43 percent of men aged 18 and over in 
the general population). Of those with military 
^ e^cperience, some 20 percent had received general 
discharges under other than honorable conditions 
and 5 percent had dishonorable discharges. 

, According to the same survey, the median an- 
nual income- of inmates who had held full-time 
jobs after December 1968 or who had been em- 
ployed during the month preceding their arrest 
had been about $4,600. The median duration of 
their most recent job was about 8 months, and 
nearly 70 percent of those 'employed sinc^ De- 
cember 1968 or in the month prior to their arrest 
had worked most' recently as nonfarm laborers, 
operatives, or craftworkers (in contrast to only 47 
. percent of employed civilian^ men aged 16 years 
and over in these blue-collar occupations). . 

Approximately 70 percent ofMhe inmates had 
incurred prison sentences in addition ip the one 
they were currently serving, an* over 30 percent 

" ^Survey of Inmates of St.itc Correctional Fadntics. 1974 Advmce Report (Wash- 
ington: U.S. FXrparlmcnt of Justice, l^xv^ Enforcement Assist:mce /Vdministrntion, 
National Criminal Justice Information and.Statlstics "Service. March 1076). 



had served time as juvenile ofTenders. About 38 
percent had been granted parole at some time in 
the past. * 

Whether or not they hi\ve yever been impris- 
oned, indi^ iduals with sucih economic and educa- 
tional disadvantages often require weeks or 
months, if not longer, to find steady employment 
^at a reasonable wage. Nonetheless, the vast ma- 
jority oli. inmates leave prison with financial re- 
sDurces-^at cover their needs for no more^han a 
few days. Some observers o^ the penal system 
have suggested that high rates of recidivism 
among ex-'oflfenders may be traced,, at least in 
part, to the economic pressures confrflrfit4ng them ^ 
immediately after they regain their freedom— v 
economic pressures that constitute, in effect, a 
second prison **gate^^which must be unlocked 
before the inmate can be.said to be truly freed.^ 

The released offender also experiences special 
difficulties in securing welfare assistance or unem- 
* ployment insOfance (UI). Since most offenders 
are men under 65 years of age and physically able 
to work, they usually fail to meet the^ ejigiljility 
-requirements of Federal "or State income security 
" programs. In a number of jurisdictions, moreover, 
' the male inmate's retiirn causes his family to lose 
benefits forRierlr*^eceived from such programs as 
Aid to Families with Dependent. Children (AFDC) ^ 
and Supplemental Security Income. Even in thosa 
jurisdictions where AFDC is provided to house- 
' holds with an uneftiployed father present, benefits 
' may be withheld if the father is' unable to estab- 
' lish a significant work history"over the 4)revious 
B quarters— a .requirement'. that disqualifies most 
vrecerftly released inmates. ^ ^ <^ 

Almost all newly released offenders are ineli^i- * 
ble for unemployment compensation. They fail to • 
qualify because work experience in covered jobs 
held more-than'12 to 18 months previously (de- 
pending on the State) is generally not counted 
toward establishing entitlement to UI benefits. 
Hence any potential jbenefit entitlejnent^ ex-in^ 

■ • - • I - 1 ■ 
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mates may have had at thtH\ime they were sepa- 
rated from their previous employment' may well 
have lapsed by the time they are released and 
C|ady to reenter the labor force. It is difficult to 
calculate a dollar tota^ for these entitlement lossr 
es, because of variation in State requirements and 
benefit levels. In Georgia, however, 459 formerly 
employed prisoners experienced an estimated en- 
titlemenf loss of * approxifmately $25(9,000 in 1975 
(roughly $550 per persQn); while thV comparable 
figure for 105 previously employed prisoners in 
Texas was $75,000 (roughly $700 each). 
It was against this background that the Depart- 

- ment of Livbor sponsored an experiment carried 
out in BaltifTiore. between 1971 and 1974, which 
was designed to determine whether small amounts 
of financiirf aid wohW reduce recidivism among 
high-risk ofFendel^fWently released from prison. 
Of the 432 men V^ticipating in the LIFE (Living 
Insurance for the Bx- Prisoners) experiment, one- 
fourth received both a weekly stipend equivalent • 
to $60^*^ for 13 weeks and assistance in finding a 
job, one-fourth receiveil only the . financial assist- 
ance, another fourth only the job service, and the 
remainder neither money nor employment assist- 
ance. The results of the study indicate that the 
number of men jy-rested for crimes of theft (as 
well as the number (rf returns to prison) can be 
reduced perceptibly by providing ex-inmates with , 
a small weekly income,^.riri amounts roughly equiv- 

^ alent to average • unemployment compensation 
benefits, for a*>few months after their departure 
from prison. ' 

Major findings the , experiment Zan"Tlc-^im- 
marized as follows: 

• Impact of finnneial aid on arrests for^ 

. I.. Tfie financial aid Vvas expected to reduce 
economically motivated^ crimes (rpbbery, burgla- 
"^y, and larceny), and the data ^TOW-4hat it did. 2 
During the first year after release, 22.2 percent of 
the men* receiving mone'J^ were arrested for /theft, 
^ while 30.5 percent of those not receiving mone^ 
were arrested — a difference of 8.3 percentage/ 
points and an effectiveyreiluctiop of 27 percent in 




^ -For fvviix. the rcrm "ihcfi" is liscd inlhk rcp/rl i>s synonomous wirh kirccny.l^ 
bnrglary. iihiLrobbery, uUhough the ;>iirhor is iiwiir/ rhat its legal meaning is limiled 
to larceny, excluding mhbery :\ni} biirgjijry. An e/jmimili«n of the specific charges 
shows that the difference tKcucjjl only for hurgllry ;ind larceny— ijpJ-TTTtTtitfj''. If 
rtibbcry js removed from the theft grot iplnjj and 

ghiry'ami larceny, there is an 1 1 -percentage -piiirVrdifferpitfc between those vJho 
received money and those who did not Bii^ to c\clM?TrTobbcry from the tfieft cjlc- Vf 
gory—to thange the defintion of thtfft after t|>e fact— would be to break the rules of 
cxrfcrinTC/itation In .thi\ analysiSv the^fore. robbery is included in the category of ^ 
theft, jmd the effect of financial aid ^ considered to^ the difference in all theft 
arrest*—^ as opposed^b. 1 1 percentage points. 



the potential number of arrests for such crimes.^ 

» X| . — - - , 

For all other charges — murder, assault, rape, 
etc. — the rates were the same or the difference 
was not stntistietiTlv significant. 

2. Jh^S^^lmtW in the number of crimes and 
the niimber of victims^ was* greater thiln the 8.3 
percantage point difference "^in arrest rates appears 
to suggest, smce conservative estimates indic'kte « 
th^it there are about eight crimes of theft for each 
theft arrest.' Among' the group receiving money,^ 
48 men were arrested for " crimes' of theft; when 
this number is multiplied by^, it comes to 384 
theft .crimes. In contrast, 66^^t^n nor receiving 
money~-were arrested for theft, ahd. this number, 
multiplied by 8,- comes to 528 crimes. The best 
estimate, therefore, js that the 432jnen participat-, 
ing in the stody committed 144 fewer crimes ^with 
at least . 144 fewer victims because of the finarftial 
aid. - * - ■ 



• Impact on the timing of arrests 

The aim of the' financial^program was to help 
tide men over from the day of release from prisph 
' until they found suitable employment or otherwise 
becamfe economically self-sumcie'nt. Whether, they 
^ound employjnerit or not, however, the financial 
aid ended after they had received their total a^^- 
ment of $780, lisirally after' the 13th week. The 
• money, therefore, was origmally expected to have 
its s(rong6st impact during the first few 'months^/ 
and apparently it dfd. Those w/Yftetif fift^Aal aid 
were arrested earlier; their median week of arrest 
for theft; was^ the 27th after prison release. For 
those who did receive financial- aid, in contrast, 
tl)g^ median week of arrest waS'the 34th. ^r, * 

f Impact on court outcomes and $econd-year ar- 
rests ' r 

1. Whether charged with. theft or other crimes, 
the men receiving financial aid. were less likely to 
be convicted than those nbt receiving such assist- ^ 
ance (26 percent vs. 32 percent) and*' less likfely to_. 
be returned to prison fl7 percent vs. 20 percent). 

2: The difference in arrest rates of recipients 
and npnrecipients of financial aid was established' 
by the sixth month following their release fr^^ 
. prison. Significantly, however, the difference 
persisted ^br at least another 18 nionths with no 
rtpre than a small change. Two years' afteixre- 
- I^asc', the difference in the arrest rates of the/two 
groups was 7.9 percentage points, al^sUghLnarrdw- 

* ^Thc prohabtlily that this difference could happen hy chance is only .1 or 4 out of 
100. Since it t\ \^ low, the best interpretation is Ihjit the difference is due to the . 
financial aid and not to chance. ' • - 
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mg of 'th(^8.3-p,erctyllai?e-p^n^"tlT^terencc 
tered ir?thc first year. 

Impixci on c^loymcni n\ics . , . 
The* project sponsors, were* concerned lest the 
avjeiilability of financial -aid might make sc^me men 
lose intenest in working. To minimi-^i^e the disin- 
,Centive, the ^sponsors, guaranteed, that a man, 
' would not lose his financial aid if he worked. The 
weelcly amount was reduced, biit' the payments 
were extended beyond the 13 weeks until^ he had 
received his full $780,4 Despite this arrangement, ' 
financial aid may still have beej;| u disincentive: ^ 
some men ma^ have waited until they collected 
their full arnount before taking a job. 

If there was'»a disincentive, however, it was 
slight and short lived; by the^JTth week,' the two 
groups of men— those;|ietting financial aid and 
those not receiving it— h\id the^same employment 
rate (And before the 17th week, they differed by . 
^'only H few percentage points'.) After the' 24th ^ 
week, the men who received financial aid had a' 
higher employment rate than those whd did not. 
And this'difference continued, so that 47 percent 
of the men who received financial' aid were em-, 
ployed at the end of the year, in contrast to 41 
percent of the merj without financial aid. 

• . ^ ^1 

• Impact of therjob .service ' 
Measured by the rearrest data, financial aid \yas 

indeed effective ,^ut the job placemfcfll^service 
was not.;^ lh fact, the men offered the^job place- 
ment service had a slightly higher feirfest rate 
than those not'offered the seryice^ A^id there was 
no Combined effect; that is, men Who Wdved 
both financial aid iwd the job placement/ service 
did no better than those who received onH/fitian- 
cjal ^d. ^ ^ . ^ 

v Following completion of the 'Baltimore LIFE 
extjeriment, the Department of Labor launched 
*the 2-year Transitional Aid Research Project for 
Ex-Offenders (TARP), a larger scale experimental 
and demonstration project in Georgia a"nd Texas, 
(^cisponsored by the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration. . 
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/ TARP is testing. the elTeets of short-term finan- 
cial and job 'placement assistance on the recidi- 
vism and labor market e^peri^nce of a more diver- 
sified population of .reljs^i^ed offenders than the 
participants in the Baltimore experiment. (For" 
example, women^ firs] offenders^, and inmates 
with a hiktory of alcohol or drug abuse<.\ycre not 
•excluded, lis they 'were in Baltirnore.) Each State 
* has- provided 775 ex-offenders for fmir experimeri- 
talVQup^ and. another 1 ,200 ^for the control (no 
assistance) groOp. Some participants will receive 
aid for 13 weeks and others for 26* weeks. 
Financial assistance payments are in amounts 
equivalent tp average unemployment eompensa- 
X tion in each State. The TARP '^experiment* wilj 
conclude at (he end of fiscal 1977: / . 

The -remainder of this report describes the Bal- 
timore experiment in some detail. The opening 
section outlines the" ratiqnnle for financial aid, the 
research design (including the index of recidivism 
adopfed by, the experimenters), the charactefistics 
of the participants, and the urban setting in which 
they lived. The second section asservses thp influ- 
ence of financial aid and employment assistance 
on different types of iDostreJease' behavior.' 



as 



Reflecting a review, of court records, as vyell 
the results of . prerelease and mo'nthly postrelease 
interviews, this section explores first-^ and- second- 
year arrest and conviction rates, employment 
experience, and the contrasting lifestyles of finan- 
cial aid recipients and nonrecipients. Beyond the 
important differences in their rates of fecidiyism, 
, the two groups also showed measurable differ- 
ences j^n their degreef d£ financial independence 
from family or friends, in their w.elfare dependen- 
cy, and in the ways in which they dispose^ of . 
their available funds. The results of a Department . 
of Labor-funded cost-benefit analysis of the^LlFE ^ 
prdject are also reported at the- end of thfs sec- 
tion. , / . . ' 

The third section provides three co'piposite por- 
traits of ''typical'' participants and traces their 
experiences , in the 13 weeks following release. 
This section Js drawn^from the extensive interview 
material obtained befofe and after release and is 
intendeci to convey the special nature of the parti- 
cipants' day-to-day experiences in reestablishing^ 
fanjiiy and other -^cial relationships, seeking 
employlnent, and adii^Hing in other ways to the 
demands of life ''outside 

The final section offerj a summary analysis and 
some concluding observations con^rning the pos- 
sible role of financial jm in reducing the ecgnomic 
and social Costs of criminal recidivis 
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ITHE EXPERIMENT AND THE PARTICIPANTS 



The Rationale for Financial 
Aid > 



The Baltimore .expefimentiO program provided 
financial aid (in' the form of $60 a week for 3 
montl^)' andf job placement assistance to •a*-select- 
ed population of men leaving Maryland State pri; 
sons, fhe^iim of the experiment was tw9-f6ld: {\) 
To . test' whether 'either or both pf these services 
coiild'ease ithe adjiJstment frqm prison to the la- 
bor market an(f (2^ t9 determine whether , either 
service *or beth tog^her could reduce the rate of 
recidivism. A total of ^32 men participated m the 
study over a period of almost' 3 years, from Sep- 
>emBer 1971 untif Ju!^974. 

The financial aid experiment was based on a 
.number of assumptions: (1) Th^t some person.* 
steal bec^ause thev^vant or nee^ money but'donV 
have it; (l) that fewly reje9r^ed prisoners without 
'money and under sudden^pre^sure'to pay for .their 
own food, clothing, and shelter are especially 
likely fo"\^eal; and (3) that, if such persons are 
given finanbii^l assistance or- are able to earn mon- 
ev during the difficult transitional months follow- 
ing re'lease from prison, they may be less likely to 
steal. • • ^ . 

Implicit in .such a.perspjective is the view that for 
some people', yC^rlain Wimes of Mheft (rpjbbery, 
burglary, cxndf larceny) ^ire economically rational 
actST=^hat is,\for the person committing a proper- 
ty crime, the\ct is "purposjetui arid, consideririg 
jfie alternative w^ of getting money available to 
the offender, is als(Wfficient. The ex-inm^te may 
have no job, few skill.i and little or no experience 
tW would help in 'finding employment— or, 
with skills and experien^c^A^ not betible to get 
-a job because of a crimmar^<prd. But^he oV she 



,can get money — easily, "quickly; and efficiently— 
by stealing. This is not intended to justify theft 
but simply to say that, under certain circumstan- 
ces, for some people, it .may appear- to make 
sen<ie.l « ^ . 

the intended rok of The job placement service 
was similar, but\he ways in which eiriployment / 

V jaffects recidivism are somewhat less clear cut. 
Although thfere' is wiflespread agreement ihat ex-r 
prisoners with jobs are less likely to recidivate, 

. no one knows \yhet^ier employment, itself is the' 
causal factor and! if it is, just how it operates. At 
least three interpretations (not mutually exclusive) 
are possible: 

_ I. Released prisoners with jobs have kss^nccil of money 
' .;ind'1irc therefore less likely to stcaf. 
2. With job's, their social life is structured. They have 
less time and opportunity to steal,, and they develop re-" 
. ^' ' <^arding social relationships that would be disrupted by" 
'encounters \lith TtK law.* " » 

7*. Those who find jobs nvty h^vc qualities of character 
("maturity." fof exarnple) that enable them both to find 
a job and to avoid rearrest. -ki other words, the relation- 
' ship between working* and avoiding crime may result 

from a third fijctor, which rennains.-ur1knoWn«^ 
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\\dmif!cdl^; crimes of theft may seem less rutkmiil in lif^hlCTif fhc risk of bcinjt 
'hurt or killed or ;ipprehend\:d ;tnd vent fo prisnn. But the pos|,\llity of ;ipprchcn 
sinn. ulthniigh it varies, with the crime and fhc skill nf the per 
usually quite small. Most crimes tin not cndin arrest, an'd. whe 
relatively unlikely fo result in a return to prison. FHI reports^sJ^V^aOrnc-irnhrce^ 
rohhery complaints and oniy one in five bnrRlary and larceny cnmpliiyifs arc cleared 
(end in arrest «>r at least identification of Ihe offender). Victimi7ation\tikiics shnw 
that only abtnlt kilf of the crimes of thcfl fire reported to thcptilicc. aVI. as dufu 
for one study suggest, only about a third nf »hc men wfio are rcurrcsted\for theft 
receive a prison sentence. See. for example. Uniform Crime Reports (or the United 
Stntes. 1472. issueiV by GaKence M. I^ellcy. Director, Federal BurcMU of Investiga- 
tion. Department of Vsturc. Waj^ingtnn. D.C mV15 and Philip JH. T-nnis. Cgminul 
Victimi/'jiion in the United Stutes': A Report of a N;^tinnu^ Survey. 1967, Field 
Survey Mo. 2 (a rcpi^rt of a research study submitted Ui the Prcsiifenfs Oimmis- 
" sion on I^iw Enforcement ;ind Administration of Justice). Sec also Crime in ttm^ 
Nation's Five largest Cities. Advance Report (Washington: l^iw F-nforcement As- 
sistance Administrahon. National Criminal Justice Information ami .Statisiics, Serv- 
ice. April 1974). ' ■ ■ 



^ Antecedents of the 
Baltimore. Project ^ . 

The Baltimore project grew out of ptCsi research 
and demonstration projects of the Department of 
Labor's. ^MailPOwej Administration,- in particular 
^George Pownairs study of Federal prfsoners after 
release j in which prisoners wer£ asked how much 
.money they had to begin life all oyer again. Their 
responses made it .clear that fipanci.il need was 
, the rule rather than the exceptfo' PownalPs 
study also seemed to confirm what ulher postpri- 
son research supports: that released prisoners 
who get jobs Are less likely to be rearrested. 

As background to the BaltifTiore study; a na- 
tionwide survey was conducted in order to find 
out how much money prisoners have when they 
" -a^e .released from prison---particu1arly in the form 
, of the "gate money" they may receive when they 
are released. As reported by correctioTial depart-; 
ments, the L\m6unt cff gate monpy. paid most fre- 
quently in 1971, either as a fixed amount or as 
supplement to savings, was bet^ween $20 ahd 
$29.r - . . ^ i 

later survey, conducted by the American Bar 
Associatio^, reveals that a number of States have 
since augmenfed tHeir gate money allotments (and 
four have initiated payment?^ for the first time), so 
that the average payment -in 1975^was about $75.*^ 
. Inflationary conditions, however, have reduced 
the purchasing powej;. of the 1975 average by a 
/ considerable margin. Chart 1 shows the distribu- 
tion of maximum gate money allotments by State 
at the and of 1975. k ^ 

Some inmates dp have sinkings when they are 
released . !n Maryland, for example, among 2,850 
/prisoners released from tfie St^e prisons between- 
March f, J.^2^ami-February 28,' 1973, 8 percent 
had ^saved oyerMOO and another 18 percent had 
between $100 and $400.. The large majority (74'^ 
t) had less than $100, however, and the few^ 
with sizable savings had either been in prison a ^ 
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lonf» time/ working at relatively well-payirig jobs\ 
or had spent a few months on work release. -Most 
'often, in fact, the money in a prisoner's savings 
account comes frorfrfriends and relatives, sfnce it 
is almost impossible to save 'money on standard 
inmate^ wages (300 to $1 a day in Maryland), con- 
sidering Jhe cost of cigarettes, candy bars, sta- 
tionery, and toiletrie.s. , <y 

The wages paid in Maryjand were hot unusuifl, 
compared with those paid elsewhere. The 1971 
survey of prison wages in all* State systems, in- 
cluding the District of Columbia and. Puerto Rico, 
plus the Federal correctional system, showed the 
following breakdown: • ' 

— 6 jurisdictions paid no wj^ges at all. 
, — 17 jurisdictions paid less than5(V » day 
— 21 jurisdictions paid between .*>(V imd $ T. * 
r-9 jurisdictions paid more than $1 a day. 

In shqft, most* released prisoners have very lit- 
tle to fall back on. If they Want to avoid imme- 
diate^reentry into the world of crime, they usual- 
ly have iq get a job very soon or rely on family or 
friends for support.- It was this problem that the 
Baltimore experimental program was designed tg 
alleviate. ' ' \ 



The Research Design 



The Baltimore experiment fe.g^red a four-group 
design, in which; , . 

— One group would receive both financial aid and the 
pff^r of job placement service? , " 
— A second group would get financial aid but no Job 
placement assistance. . 
— A third group would be offered the job placement scr- 
o vide but would receive no financial aid. 
— A fourth group would receive neither service. 

Tjie amount of financial aid was fixed at $60 a 
we^k'fqr 13 weeks. At best, the weekly stipend 
provided ji6>niQre than survival money, but the 
sum wa^eften?tti1e'd by a practical conjideration: 
it was tTO^ayeragg' weekly amount paic to those 
receiving j^t^emp^j^ta^nt compensation in Mary- 
land. ; i : ■ ' 

Members of each group would be in erviewed 
Qnce a mbnth for a year after their release. (As an 
incentive to remain associated with tlie study, 
those not receiving financial aid would paid $5 
plus carfare for each interview.) After a partici- 
pant completed a year 'out of prison, a pearch of 
the court records would be made to dejermLne if 
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he had been arrestell during that period and.jf so. 
\Vhat the initcome of. his case(s) had been. 

A high-risk population of ex-prisoners was se- 
lectedojuiposely for this esKperinient by excluding 
those — siuMjv as first olTenders — who were least , 
liKWy rrr^-hij' rearrested/^ Also ext:ludc(l were 
gn^nips'^having a relatively low fate of recidivism, 
as well^as those whose crirrtinal behavior did. not 
appear so closely linked to their economic situa- 
tion as that of people who commit property 
crimes. Be<;ides first offenders, they were; 

1. Men who had never ci>mnii!tod w pri\porty crime (roh- 
bcry, burglary . i\r hircony). ' ' ' . 

2. Men who were either over 4.i years .i>f age. had over ^ 
•<n4(K) in savings; or had »spent } months on work release 
(criteria that are ^almosf interchangeable in practice)."^ ^ ;, 

Alcoholics and Heroin users were exclude^ 
' from the sfcudy. not because they were low-risk 
subjects, but because no program was available to 
help them control their habits and because there 
w^is no way . to prevent them from spending the 
assistance on these substances. Also excluded 
from the target population were men who said'- 
*'no" when asked before their release if they 
would be wiJIing to'participate in a research study 
for a year after leaving prison.^ Mgn who were 
not returning to Baltimore after release were 
omitted because of the difficulty of administering 
interviews in more than one city. 'Finally, some 
men who were oiit working on a road gang or had 
committed an infraction of tKc prison rules were 
• excluded simply because they were unavailable 
for an interview.^^ " 



'■•\ fullounp siiuK of those M,hn h.ul Ivcn cxlIiuIciI shi>\\cil th;it tliL- first of 
fonder s^liil imlccil h.ivc ;i )in\ iLMrrcst r.itc D^inrifi thL''\L';ir fi>llo\\tny rt'lLMsc. only* 
1.^ pcrct-iK^ the cxclmk'tl hrst olferukTs ueic ri'i^sicil on .iiu cliiirfjc. Jtiil onlv. 
hiilf of those for rohlvrv. hiir);|jr> . or ljuccrn fti contrast, thf stiuJ\\ tjrfjet pmpii 
littion h;u^ ;i titt;il roiirrost r;itc for first \C;(r ;ift<:r rele;ise of o\er ^f) percent, uith 
charges of rohhcry. hiirjjl;ii\ <v l;irccny iieloiintinn for h;ilf of the ;irrests 

The follouup siiuKPof those who h.n\ heen screeneil ;inil rejecteil eontirrriL'tl 
i.'\pcct;^ions iihoijt these eiitegories I'tiose wlio hiiil ne\ e/ tommifteil ;i property 
critne ti e . thi>se v.\}o h;ul been irnprisoiieil for ;iss;iiin. miinler. r;ipe, or other se\ 
trimest fviil ;i rearrest rate 7 S percent—. >r only 1 : percent if *>nly .'irrests for 
crimes ^Tf theft are consiilereJ No one over 4S \ears of age u;is rj^irresteil . anil tfie 
rate for men who hail s;ivei1 S4()() i>r h;iil spent ^ miyifhs orr uork release uas U 
percent, injiliiiling unlv ^ 2f»erAL'nt for theft crimes^ ' j 

^ rhc/vxcluMi>n in adyunoe nf ramlom ;issii>nffiehK>f .inyone whi> refused In parli- 
reliminateil the piKsihiliU that se'letlive refusal uoiilil ilisturh the equal oijstri- 
itiiin of rrien into four groups; htmevcr. i>nee a man liail ;igreeiL in prison, to par- 
l^ipate in the \1 monrhK intervie^^v jwhreli \*as all hL\uas tolil aKujt at that 
pointK ho romained an oflicral siihject of the studv u|itllier vir no! be* Ci»opi'r;ilod 
thereafter: i e' . shoued up for his monthly intorvieu If ho didn't, stalf uont i,nt\ to 
find Imji^md to ci>ndiict tho" interview uhcrever he was If uoiild appear that, hy 
cxoli^^ing morl uhiwofuseil to cimperate. woro aloohi'>lios^r heroin users, or were 
in >egrcgation for hre.iking a prison nilc. the staff rt^kel^ diluting the high-risk popu- 
lation hy rejecting men uho would prnhahfy fx.' sifsecptihle to rearrest. However, 
as ii tnrneij out. there u;is a /ovvra/e of ri*;**^f for c\vr\ ^.Totip evc/ui/c'd. inc/ui/- 
in^j /Kvom'iisers and j/vt»ho/ies. parlic.iijarly if only rearrests for theft are c'otinted 

'The target popuQtion also exeliuled men who were released on eniirt order or 
who hud a watrant or detainer against them -Those released on a-».inirt order had a 
reversal ^on their eon vjclym or a reiliteed sentence They are usually released within 



True ^^aiidom assignmqnt of the target popula- 
tion wjWb«tfd to avoid selective refusal and selec- 
tive loss of subjects in any , of the fpur. groups. 
Once a subject was identified as eligible and will- 
in{» to participate, he was classified according to 
age. vyork t^xperi'ence. and marital statiis^ On the 
basis of his classification Wcording'tojhese char- 
acteristics, he was randomrVsassigned to th6 ricxt' 
opening in one of the four rt^iin study groups. 
Since' the distribution .of background characteris- 
tics among the four study groups was equalizciii at 
the outset, the later differences among the four 
groups can be traced with* relative (^onfidenc*^ to 
the different treatments they, received. 



Participant Clmracteristics 

Although the selection criterja^ yielded target 
population that had a higher-than-average poten- 
tial for rearrest, the men in the study were similar 
in other respects topmost prison populations..''^ 

Severity percent of the participants in4he study 
were aged 25 years or .younger, including nearly 
30 percent who were under. 21 (see table I). Parti- 
cipants over 25 "years of age were about equally 
divided ^between men who were in their late 
twenties and those in their thirties or ^arly for- 
ties. . ! 



or 



Relatively few (12 percent) were married ... 
separated/divorcfti ( I4\percent). but abom half 
reported during their prerelease interviews that 
they were fafhers. As a group. Mhey showed^ se- 
'Vere^^c^trcaLHttTIt^ disadvantage: about 3 out of 5 
had not reached the lOth grade, another 28 pcr- 
cent^had failed to reach the 12th. and ao more 
than* 3 percent reported that they had attended 
college. ^ 

Their distribution by race (87 percent black and 
13 percent white) reflected the racial/ethnic com- 
position of Maryland's multiple-offender popula- 
tion but was not necessarily typical of similar 
populations in other States. All resided inf Balti- 
rriore or. its environs, and nearly one-third report^ 



24 hiuirs and without advance muiee. so they could not fx.- includL-il infthe study. 
Men with* warrants or detainers are usually turned over to annthejj^urlsdietion. 
(However, if an oi^iee^of the other jurisdicti^ is not present iiyil?fca so. the man 
goes free, f)nce again, this occurs w»Uua-rtdvanee notice.) iyuWy. this study did 
not include wnmen or men under IK years 4»f age \Vt<men were excluded fveause 
there wurf tiu* few (roughly UX)) in Maryland prisons tii permit meaningful con«?|u- 
.sions ab^Mit their postrelease experience and youth hocaiise i>f their legal status :ts 
niirjors, . 

'"See appenihx H f(»r a detailed presentation of participant characteristics, haicd 
ort the prerelease interview s. * .* 



^ ^/ TaBI^U ^ERCpNT Dl§TRIBU'nON OF PARTICIPANTS B\t AGE, MARITAL STATUS, 

' '' ^ ' * Work Experience, AND' Group Assignment \ 



<:haracterrstic ' 



•^Tot^il 



20 ^ears and under.^^Y^ 

' 21 To* 25 yc'dts r T^^4< 

lo*30 years 

31 yearCand qver 

Mnrital status: 
Married 



All other 



Work experience: 
Less than l year .... 
One year or rT^K^re :\, 



9A 
40 .,S 
15.3 
14.8 



12.3 
p.7 



55.6 
44*4- 



. I 

(Hftiapcial aid aod 
job service) 



27.8 ; 

40.7 
14*8 
16.7 



9.3 
90.7 



60.2 
39.8 



' II 

(Financial aid only) 



Grqpp assignment 



. (Job service only) 



25.9 
40.7 ^ 

16.7 



13.0 

'87.0- 



52.8 
47.2 



78.7 
40.7 
16.7 
t3.8 



13.9 
86.1 



52.8 
47.2 



. IV- 
> (Neither twancial 
aid nor jdb sefvice) 



35.2 
39.8 
13.0 
-12.0' 



13.0 
87:6 



55.6 
44.4 



ed that, their parents were natives of the same 
area. In d'^'felight* ma of cases, however, the 
participants' parents had- migrated to Baltimore 
^fi*ain other regions, ^ost often from the South 
Atlantic States. 

V More than one-half (56 percent) reported less 
than 1 year of employment experience, and about 
three-quarters indicated that they had ^en em- 
ployed for jess than 3 years. Although their age 
distribution accounts in some measure- for their 
relative inexperience in the "labor market, there is 
no doubt that their educational deficiencies^ and 
their incarcerations fbgether played an important 
role in abbreyiatmg their employment histories. 
Among thos^. who reported previous employment 
experience /by far the greatest number had held 
unskilled blue-collar jobs. 

^ Since a)l participants were multfpe offenders, it 
^ should not be altogether surprising that 83 percent 
had-been arrested three or more times as adults or 
tliat 57 percent had been arrested one or more 
times as juveniles. With respect to convictions, 
nearly half (47 percent) had been tried and found 
guilty three or more iim^s as adults, and more 
than half (54 percent) had experienced similar 
court outcomes at least once as juveniles. One- 
third had served three or more prison terms as 
adults, and almost half (48 percent) had been in- 
carcerated at least once before reaching adult- 
hood. 



A more deta'iled exploration of their qxperi- 
vences with the law enforcement systejn reveals a 
pattern of repeated encounters with the police and 
prison authorities, as shown in chart 2. 

When asked to estimate the total: amount ^ 
time they had spent in reformatories, jails, and 
pfHOns, about three-fifths reported totals between 
1 and 5 years. J\mong the remainder, 15 percent 
reported a total of 5 to 7 years; U percent, 7 to 
10 years; 9 percent, 10 to l^ears; and^ percent 
more than 16 years. Given the age diaributiori of 
, the group as a whole, it .is clear that a substantial 
^ minority had spent more of their adolescent and 
adiilt years behind bars than in freedom.' 
The most recent arrest charge for* 3 out of 5 
participants involved robbery, burglary, or larce- 
ny. Sixteen i>ercent had been, arrested most re- 
cently on charges of homicide or assault, and 7 
percent had been involved in auto theft. Arrests 
for the remainder reflected an assortment of other 
charges, including disorderly conduct, use^or sell- 
ing of narcotics^Js^?<l^rimes, and escape or parole 
vi<*ation. Atlfietime they were selected^as parti- 
cipants in the study, 77 percent were scheduled 
for release on regular parole, with the remainder 
due either for mandatory parole n or for discharge 
following comp^tioaof their full prison terms, 

"Per\onv on mandatory p;iroJc arc uibjecf lo parole :is a result the re^tion 
in sentence due to "gtxxl time*^ and indu%trial work in prison •-' 




Convictions 



Incarcerations 



1-2 ^ 3-4 

o Num&er of Times Convicted 



5 or Mor-ft. 




5 or More 



Juvenile 



ERIC 



Adult 



Number of Times Incarcerated 



14 



100^ 



~ 80 



60 



40 



20 



Recidivism: Its Meaning ant 
• Measurement 

- In this i3tudy, the term "reQidivism" refers %ti- 
.^ply to arrest^on charges of comifiUting^illegal acts 

after. relgpjse from grx^on — no more than that, 
' . By restricting use of -the term "recidivism" to 
arrests on charges of Cfiminal actions after release^ 
frx).rn prii5on,,the proj^ct^ocused on activity that 
can- be "measured— or at least approximated- 
Recidivism, however, is ^measured in. different 
ways, depending, on the. agency that is doitig the 
- measuring. The* police usually c8tint arrests;* the 
courts, conviction; and thip prisons, "returns." 
Technically, arrests, conviction's, and returns 
measure' the' activity of oflRciarageijeies— not that 
of offenders themselves, | . 

Since the con eg, here is less with agency re- 
cordkeeping thatwith approximating a, measure 
of criminal activity, arrest§ (which are really 
"rearrests" for the men in the study) have been 
chosen as the indicator of illegal' activity in full 
knowledge of the fact that, on the one hand, 
some persons are accused falsely' J^d, oh the oth-^ 
er, that the arrest rate does not reflect all cfim^s 
that are 'Committed. ^2 - ^ . /' 

Rough estimates of the real incidenj^e of crimes 
of theft— the main focus of .this study— indicate 
that there are probably eight such crimes for £v- 
ery arr«st. Since over nien in the Baltimore 
samfle were arrested on these charges, /they were 
probably responsible for over 800 such crimes J 
Another way of saying this is that there is a prob- 
ability rati^^of about 8 to .1 between^^theft crime 
and an arrest. , 

- Whatever \he exact ratio is, it can be assumed 
that the potential ratios were the same for the 
four groups in the study when they left prison (a 

V benefit of random assignment). Thus, if^ the 
' groups had different arfest rates after 1 year, 
these differences can be tied to the different serv- 
ices the men received. 



The Setting: Baltimore 




:^rhc arrest inf<)rm;uinn in thi« stmly is kiscd nn a CLl^ul search <if rhc rcetirds 
„f -,11 the district courts of Miiryhmd :ind the courts in Wflshington. O.C. :ind Wil- 
mingfon. IVI. Kvcry n?;.n arrested in Maryland In rettistered in the court record, 
which maker, th»s Nourcc ciMnprehcnvivc and. completC-f:ir bcttcr_ .th;in jH^liee or 
\ Bl tap shcelN The ^carch in Maryhind covered ^he 24 jurisdictions: the city of" 
Bnlrimore ami 23 counties The researchers found thul 9.1 percent of the arrests 
' occurred in the city of Baltimi^rc and another S percent in B;ihimore County, indi-, 
catinu that the men in the Ntudy are pariKhial j^nmiflijl^n^ of ihem commit 
cnmcx in.thcir ovwn ..it\. iisualb rxn f.»r fmm home x 

"This cxtimatc is Kised on victimization studies showing thai only aNiiit h;ilf of 
all theft crinfcs are rcp<irted to the p<ilice and <>n FBI reports ^showing that only 
ab<»iit <inc-fourth i»f the theft crimes known to the p<ilice are cleared-that is..th;»t 
the v'^pcct is arrested i^"" ^casi identified 



To maximize the study's usefulness,' the project^ 
-^ite had JO fee fairly reprefSentative of ^the general', 
urban scene. -In this respect, Baltimore seelned a 
;6od choice, since it pptsesses ^ome of the cbar- 
icterisljics' of both northern and southern urban 
cent^,W It is al^rf?e fourth port in the Gountry 
major shipfuildir 



(with ^. major shi^AViilding capacity) and pro^vicieV 
- the.EB^t Coast's /^heap^st and fastest rail service 
fo the West. These shipping facilities have attfact- 
•ed'.a diversified' rkng^, of industries; Hn f^ct, most 
oi Baltimore's blue-collar workeYs are^eng^ged in 
manufacturing. More recently, it^Kas become a 
center for'' government agencies (principally as 
national /headquarters for the Social Security 
Administration) and, ■among'large cities, lags be-* 
hind only Washington; D,C., in the proportion of 
its work force engaged in government jobs. 

,t)emographically, Baltimore has^foUpwed the 
same pattern of grovs^th as many otJiCT older in- 
/dustrial cities, in the Eastern and North, Central 
States; population growth in the central city has 
stopped, while 'the population of the suburban 
counties has grown steadily since the end of 
World War II. By^l970, over 2 million people 
lived in the Baltimore standard metropolitan sta- 
tistical area (SMSA),»-^ a 35-percent increase for 
the decade of the I960'sr all of it occurring in fhe 
suburban ring. During the same period, the popu-' 
lation of Baltimore City declined by 4 ^rcent 
(from 939:000 inM960 to 906,000 in 1970), causing 
Baltimore to' slip from sixth to seventh in its rank- 
ing.among the Nation's largest cities. 

In a pattern repeated elsewhere, there h\ beenj 
an exodus of whites to the suburban counties 
an influx of blacks into Baltynore^City, prirjif 
from Maryland's rural areas, but also'from some 
Southern States. Consequefftly, the racijd/c^mpo- 
sition of the city has changed dramatically in the 
last few decades. In absolute numbers, the white 
population of Baltimoi^ dropped by 244,000 be- 
tween 1950 and 1970,/vhile the black population 




'^^While it was never truly a southern city (Mar^Bnd foiitjht i>n The llrvon Mdc in 
the Civil Wat), there is a suggestion of Miuthern amh^ncc in Baltimore, a tendency, 
to preserve certain regional traditions. (BaHimorc maintained formally segregated 
facilities, both public and private, into.thc late I95n*s ami early I9«)'s i 

'included in the Baltimore SMSA ;»re the countitJs.of Anne Anmdcl. Baltimore, 
.Carroll. Harford, and toward, as well a. Baltimore City. Although the p«ipulal.on* 
of Maryland's largest city declined Oightly. the population of the State as 
grew from 3.1 million in I%0 to V<) million in 4970. an increase of rrj^ than .5 
percent. 
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ffcreased by l9^t«00. (In 1950. whites made up 76- 
pei^nt of the population; in 1960, 65 percent; 
and in 1970 , 53 percent). . v 

The city of Baltimore^i^s classifiectby the Bu- ^ 
reau of the Census as a low-incomeCai^ In'^ 1970, 
the median income of*. 'Baltimore families was 
$8,8t5, which was $500. to^.lJOQ lovver than that 
of families living in the five iargest cities in the 
country J6 Poverty was Concentrated in 117 cen- 
tral-city census' tracts, wher^ two-thfrds of the 
residents were \)lack and , the median- family in- 
come was ST; 127 ($1,688, Tower than the median 
fa'mily income for Baltimore). ( " 
^ 'It was to- the pant 6£ the city where uni^hfiploy^ 
efent Was highest (especially among youngVien) 
and where family iijfome and levels of education 
were. Ibwest that percent t)ie- men in the 
sample returned to Jive. This central-city area was 
one of 60 of the Nation*s low-income areas stud- 
ied in a special Bureau of the Census survey in*^ 
1970, •'which revealed that both white and black . 
men in that area had unemploymer^^rates about 
twice as high' as their counterparts "eNewhere in 
the SMSA.^7 ' 

Major transportation problems hinder central- . 
city workers from taking adv^tage of jthe. ex- 
panding job market in Baltimore's suburban ring. 
There is no convenient public transportation, and 
relatively few central-city workers have cars or 
any other means getting to the suburbs on a 
regular* basis. (Only 5 percent of Yhe men partici- 
pating in the experiment owned cars, and only 19 
percent of them had driver's licenses.) Although 
the area is poo/*, it has one characteristic that 
worked in favor of the men participating in the 
study — the special nature of housing in Balti- 
more's central city. 

Most of Baltimore's centt^i^eij^ streets - are 
lined with i»owhouses built many years ago and so 
narrow that they have rarely been broken up into 
separate apartments. Almost a third of all black- 
occupied housing is owner-occupied, and 63 per- 
cent consists of one-unit structures, rather than 
multiple housing v^fiits. 

Men reloiised from prison in most big cities 



"•New York. ThiLMfjo. I. on An^ck'N. Phil;iilt'lphi;». ;mil Detroit. Further. Hiilti. 
morc.h.i\, :i .hijihcr prupurliun of families wjth-.iQLumc" hcJuv^ .Ihc .natiunally dcliruxl* 
pnviTly level and .1 loucr prnportmn »if f;i^ilit'N uith incomt'N aKivt* S|S.()()0 

'These tigiircs ilo not reflect the extent of iinifereniploynicnt and joh instability 
in the eentral-eit> area where the rctiirmnj; prisoners lived r»>r example, men kiok- 
mji fur fdll-timc emplnymeni v.ho had ;ieeepteil part-time jobs were classified ;is 
cmpUiNed " Twelve percent of t"he male f^mil> heails whi» had held jobs vlurinfj 
the vear pnnr to the survey h;id also been unemployed diirinj: p;irt of the >ear 
(threc-ftmrths of them for ^ weeks or m»ire. »»ne-third of them for 15 weeks \ir 
morel In sum. nearK !?<) percent of the male family beads between 16 and M years 
old had fiill-titne wiirk lessj^in 40 weeks diirinji.the year prior to the survey * 
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^ .usually haVe to locate furnisfc^ed room^/JnjNew 
York City, for example, most^ released prisoners 
ctfp,e with the problems 6f a housing shortage by 
^kmg furnished rooms rn single-room-oecupancy 
Hotels. If these men were given $60 a week, -half 
of it would go for ren( immediately. This was not 
true^foF most men in this study, 74 percent. ^f 
. whom returned to rowJiouses owhed by family or 
• friends. ^; . \ " . 

> In short^ 'whil^. the participants in . the study 
'were returning to an a'rCa with limited economic 
possibilities, most .did not have^Jto contend, with 
the^forrpidable, housing 'pr<jl)l^s that ^mtn in 
^nj^y other cities >^ace on r^laas'e from prison. 



A I^^h^lRisk I^^^ in a 

Str^ssf 1^1 Environment 

The Baltimore sample \^(as. composed exclusive- 
ly /of high-risk individuals— I.e.', former inmates 
facing a greater-than-aver?ige, Jikelihood^of rear- 
rest and.re^turn to jail. Given their previous histOr 
jy and personal problems, as well as their eco- 
' nomic and education^^sdisadvantages, it is pot 
surprising that their^^Hfcay behavior deviated 
from the nomi in man^Bn'ects. 
' Sifi6e -t^Pmen, more than most, could b^ 
expected to resume illegal activity shortly after , 
their release from prison, they were .the proper 
target group for an experiment designed to deter- 
miqe whether a smafl amount of regular financial 
assistance over 13 weeks would produce any 
changes in their propensity to commit certain 
kinds of crime. However, the data obtained from 
the court records and the monthly interviews 
made it clear not only that the availability .©f fi- 
nancial aid influenced their lifestyles, including 
their patterns of recidivism, but also that their 
home and neighborhood ^vironments were re- 
markably stressful in that they offered repeated 
challenges to the men's self-esteem and to their 
physical and e(Sonomic security. 

For example, the interviews included one 
open-ended question — a followup to a query cpn^ 
cerning the frequency of the men's contact with 
the police or "others involved in Jaw enforcement 
during the preceding week c month — which was"'^ 
designed to determine the reasons for any en- 
counters with the authorities. ^Vhile- the question 
fulfilled this function, it also drsclosed that the 



^ I- 
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men were frequently involved with the, police on 
jnatters unrelated to the comm^ssipn of crime by 

gmen themselves. A siibstaotial number were 
rims, rather than perpej|rators,.of assaults; rob-' " 
ies, and burglaries— and . they ^ported these 
crimes to the police. They were aF^) more likely 
than the avefuge citizen to be called u^on to testi- ' 
fy iFFHTOurt^ to provide bail for friends or rela- 
tives, or to participate in a Lineup. A-'i>umber also 
reported \);d\\ng been fr\^ked on the way to* or 
from- work, told by a police office to -^tay away 
from a certain street corper, or' picked ,up and 
held by the polype "on suspicion of charges before 
being releas^ after a few.bours or days. In ivddi-. 
tion, the police were called updp ta quell farhilV 
quarreU, subdue* noisy parties, ^ pr help, in coping^ 
with occasional • emergencies ^^iting medical - 
assistance or an ambulance. ' ) 

The men also '^w their parole officers f^ularly 
and som^imVs repoi;^(ffo??hTV?''e^^ with : 
the police. AmonMhe latter were a few. instances 
in which a police/officer conveyed Tie ws- of a job 
vacancy in the neighborhood or simply talked to 
one of the men about his job outlook or family 
situation, i ^ ^ 

SiHiilarly, the responses to open-ended ques- 
tions concerning qui^rrels with family members, 
employers, or friends revealed that the men en- 
countered problems in defining their status in the ' 
family unit, on the job, and among their peers. 

When family quarrels, occurred, they often re- 
volved around money and:/or the^ ex-prisoner's 
failure to find* a job. Conflicts with siblings (espe- 
cially younger ones) over the ex-inmates's role in 
advising or disciplining them were not unusual. 
Arid among men living with their wives or girl 
friends, many quarrels involved infidelity (by one 
or t-he other party) or the couple's difficulty in 
determining which of th^m was the head of the 
household. ^ * ' , 

'When the ex-prlsoners quarreled with employ- 
ers or coworkers, th£y were likely to show their 
sensitivity to undefined ^^.attitudes'' of persons at 
the jobsite— i.e., expressions of smugness or con- 
tempt that may or may not have been imagined. 
In a few instances, an ^ex-prisoner's employer 
accused him of theft or drinking on the job, while 
f^ome conflicts with coworkers involved accusa- 
tions of shirking or inability to do the work, 

I|i another open-ended question, the men were 
invited to describe* the worst thing that had hap- 
pened to them in the previous week. Here. again, 
the responses revealed that a significant propor- 
tioVi of the men liVed in circumstances marked by 



^ tension and ' uncertainty. Among a week's*^** worst 
happenings" could be^^untedni certain number 
of inadentV iiYVolvitig the arrest or injury through 
vi^ii^'e of a. family member or one, of the nien. 
themselves. A "few were threatened with eviction 
from their homes; a surprisingly large number- 
reported th^t ^their own homes \yere burglarized. 
Others, indicated ^tfiat friends liad died as\a result 
of an overdose of drugs, pnd i^any menticlned the 
death or serious iljness' of a. close relative.v The. 
ex-prisoners themselves .were not by any means 
^immune from phy.sical ailments, worH injuries, or., 
w^nds suffered in accidents or fights. ^ ^ 
Another 'of^.the^ nrosf fre?iuently mentioned \ 
^.^^ worst iiappenings'* was a- girl* friend's' or .wife's 
rpre'enancyi (But thH was also cited* a.s a **besr 
^ 'happenijjig;' by many men in the experiment— the' 
respondent's fii/ancial situation and the quality of 
the couplei^ relationship seemed'fo be the factors 
determining a prospective fathgj||( reaction.) 

Many .of the eniployed men worked- oiit-of- 
doors, an(j the weather \yas high on their lisJts of 
^^^besf' or^^'worst^' happenings in a given week— 
not surprisingly, s'irtce a few days of ba^l weather 
could reduce them to token pay or force a layoff. 

The nature of these responses and their relative 
frequency togejlier make it possible to conclude 
that few men paVticipating in the experiment were 
in a position- to count upon mcVe i^an a few 
hours' or xitiys' relative tranquility'^at'' a time- 
more often th^n not, they were harried, burdened, 
and deeply uncertain of their capacity to deal with 
the many challenges they had to face. Beyond 
their need to cope with faAily and employment 
problems, a substantial number witnessed out- 
break!^ of violent or criminal behavior in their 
" immediate neighborhood (w were the victims of 
. these outbreaks) or experienced expressions of 
* distrust by police or employers. And, although 
few mentioned enticements by friends to commit 
crime as "best" or "worst" happenings, reports 
of such enticements were not infrequent by any 
means. 

Beyond the stress and personal uncertainties 
^perienced by almost -skX the men in the experi- 
ment, there were indicattons that some might be 
labeled "cata§^^ophe V^one" or "victimization 
prone . ' ' A^ noticeable mi nori ty we re self -de struc- 
tive; in this regard, -the behavior "of some was 
more dramatic— i.e., they took drugs, open\y 
courted rearrest— than that of others,, who quit 
long-sought jobs over a trifle, dran^ -excessively, 
or picked fights with the fami^ n^fembers who 
sheltered them. ^ 
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Some catastrophe-prone men Were also disor- 
ganized; for 'example,* they lost ovtrfcoats, eye^ 
glasses, important personal papers,^ and similar 
items or forgoi to pay rent or bills with a niore- 
than-natural frequency. « Self-designated in this 
way. as -'losers," these men were^not likely tg 
profit very much from the financial support pro- 
vided by jthe- project-^and the evrdence^fndkates 
that they did not, since many ofjhose who were 
f rearrested and later interyiewectduring th^ir reincar- 
cerate reported exper^W of major 
and^lnlnor misfortunes _in^^(|i^^ or days im- 



mediately preceding their rearrest. It seems ^ssi- 
ble that a few of these men* were unconsciously 
seeking to return to prison, perhaps out of a-sense 
of personal unworthiness or because thev clearly 
structured prison environTtienf may *6p'peal to' men 
■ with continuing anxiety about their ability to 
"'make it" elsewliere^JJnfortunatelyV'.the '1os- 
er'^s" outlook and behavior are 'difficult to identify 
with any certainty until the inmate is placed in\a 
winror-lose situation — in other \yords^uhtil he is 
fre4^ - ^ * '. ' 




HE EFFECTS OF FINANCIAL AID AiSJD 
tMPLOYMENT AjSlStV^CE 



First-Year Results , 



Arrest Rates 



In overall tefms, the impacteOf financial' aid on 
recidivism among the^men participating in the Bal- 
timore experiment is visible in the proportion ar- 
restedyregardless of the type of crime comrriitted: 
49 i>^ent and 50 percent for the two groups re- 
ceivingr financial assistance, 56 pi^rcent -^and 58 
percent for the two receivmig no financial support. 
TTidse differences in overW arrd^t rates, however, 
are whoWy fraceab/^>o the greater frequency with 
which those without financiai aid committed 
crimes of thefn For all other charges— murder; 
assault, rape, eYc.—th^ arrest rates for aid re^ipi-, 
' ents and nonrecipien{'s are identical or diff^ences 
are slight enou^ to be due to chance. , ^ * . 

Of the men receiving project funds, 22 ^rcent 
were arrested for .theft, in contrast .to 3ft percent 
of those not receiving money. For purposes of 
analysis] robbery was inctoded among crimes of 
l^theft since it is' an economically motivated act, 
but an examination of the charges shows that 
most of the 8^percentage-point difference in arrest 
\ates for the two groups is accounted for by bur- 
glary and larceny, rather than robbery. In fact, if 
the comparison is limited to burglary and larceny, 
there is an 1 1-per^centage-peint difference between 
the arrest rates of fund recipieul/ and nonreci- 
pjents.^ • 



'jIt should noted thai the multlplc-arrcs! wscs-mcn Nvho were arrested more 
than oture during the year^epart from th^general pattern of differing arrest rates 
s of financial aid. The proportion of men with muhi-- 



for recipients &nd -nonrecipient 
^ pic arrests for thcfl is aKiut the same for the two groups. 




Convictions and Returns Prison - 

V ' " • " ' ' *• 

Although arrests were used as the best available 
indicator jof recidivism, the Convictions and 
tences rJsi^lUfigffrom these arrests are presenteil 
here for me «eco^?d. 

When ail types of charge— iheft and ndntheft— 
are combined, the men who^ received financial aid 
were less likely to be^gnvicted (26 percent vs. J2 
percent of^thc arrested nonrecipients) and less 
likely toJte returneAb prison (17 percent vs.- 20 
percent^ When the^dicial outcomes for crimes 
of theft' are examined separately, once again, the 
men who received* ^ancial aid were less likely to 
be convicted (11 percent|vs. l6 perCeqt) and less 
likely to be returned to pjfeson (9 vs. 15 percent). 

The presentation of tiffs information is not in- 
tended to suggest that financial aidy ifl addition to 
reducing arrest rales for* theft, also reduced con- 
eviction and sentencing rates. The aim here is sim- 
ply to show that there is' no evidence <hait differ- 
ences in the seriousness of the crime (as indicated 
by convictipn or sentencing) are involved in the 
■* finding that the men who received financiaf atd^ 
had a lower arrest rate. , ^ 



Timing of Arrests 



Although the aim of the financial aid program 
'^as to tide the men ,over until they found' suitable 
employment, the flow of funds halted after they 
had reclived a total of $780 CuSudlly after the 13th- 
week), ^ether or not they were employed. The 
money th^r^f^;e^could be expected to exert its 
gr^test Tmpact on the men's i>ehaviQ< during the 
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first f^w months. But the evidence on this score 
points to a delai^d, rather than immediate, reac- 
tion: The medkm week of arrest for theft was the 
27th after prison release for men without financial 
aid and the >^th for those with aid. / 

There is also some evidence that the' men with- 
out financial aid began stealing earlier. By the;^ 
si?Kh week after release, six of\the men without 
financial aid had been afrested for theft, in con- 
trast fo noine of the group receiving project funds. 
However, th\ margin of differentffe alnaost disap- 
peared by the/'lBth week^ before reassertingltself 
in the 27th week— by t1ien,'40 percer^t of the aid 
recipients, in contrast to 17 percent of the nonre- 
cipients, had been arrested for theft. -TheVeafter, 
ce grew *sJightly before- stabilizing;^ dur- 
ing the reinainder of. the post-release year.^^is 
^^persistence of the gains ipade by the sixth month 
after selease indicates that something positive 
J to the aid Yecipients within the first^B 
iJionths — when th^ey were still receiving aid — that 
helped to keep them- away from crimes of Iheft 
and rearrest for some time tfiereafter. / 



■ t 

be|i»ning'Sf their^cond year, they had had few- 
er arrests, le^Sz-jailYtinjfe, and less prison time. 
This fact alojfie ipay ac<tount for the difference in 
rates of arre$Lfor nonlheft crimes^ 





Arrest Rajfei)y Sheeted 
Personal Chapa6t^ristics 



=^irst-year rates of arrest for theft among 'the 
three major age group's were as follows: ' 

/^8c " Percent arrested fon theft 

20 years or younger .,..,7. 40.9 

21 to 25 years , .<;. .,^^Sk2\A 

26 years or older • r\^.^-^r 



Jhe ar- 
older 



^ Second- Year FoUowup 

Noronly did the difference in arrest rates estab-- 
. lished by the sixth month continue through the 
first year, but it persisted to Ih^ end of the second 
year with only ^Tsli^ht decreas^e, ^fter 24 months, 
there was still a 7.4-percent ^difterejice between 
the two groups in arrest rates for theft. 

©hart 3 shows the cumulative proportion of 
men arrested at the end of the seconci year. 

One slight difference that did not appear during 
the first year should be noted in the 2-year data: 
Arrest rates for nontheft crimes were higher for 
men receiving the weekly stipend than for those 
without financial a'id. Perhaps > some men who 
avoid committing a theft are apl to be arrested for 
another kind of crime, such*as assault or disorder- 
ly ^nduct. But this difference is small (3.7 per- 
cent) and should be kept in perspective. It does 
not detract from the important fact that the differ- 
ence in rates of commission of Crimes of theft' 
persists weH^Beyond the tirst year. 
Furthermore, those receiving financial aid were 



percentage 



'Among those less th^n^:2^^ 
^ rest rate for theft%^Sy| 
■:^|l jnen; and ^^^^^^ 
/^smaller, drop betjv^^fe^^^ 

ihose over 25. Thts;^e1^|cm most 
postprison studies hav^r^rid: recidivism declines 
^-witHa^e. ^ M '^ ' 

'Financial ^id favpredvtbe plder participants; irT 
fact,- there was- littlex|lffference (2,3 percentage 
poinJ,s).in the arresttWtes of financial aid recipi-. 
ents and nonrecipiehts who were less than 21 
ye^fs old. In contrast, the two older age groups 
sh«^wed sizable,jji(rferences: 8.3 percentage points 
for, those 21 to ^ years and 10.7 
points for those ovep 25 years. 

^en age is considered together with work 
e)$?per4ence,2 the younger men with lesik than 1 
year on the job showed no gain from financial 
aid-^in .fact, the arrest rate of fynd recipients in 
this cas^ was%5.6 percentage points higher than 
that of nonrecipients. But youngpr men- with a 
year or. more' of* work experience showed a siza- 
.ble impact: 20.3jpercentage points. Unfortunately, 
this difference is less than reliable, .since it is 
based on relatively few cases— 18 men jwho re- 
^ ceived financial aid and 21 who did not. / 

Among the older age groups, in contrast, finan- 
^cial aid favored those who had less than 1 year's 
wojk-experience: those 21 to 25 years 



^ ^ _ of age 

show a difference of 22.8 percentage points antl 
more **vulne^able" to arrest on nonthert charges . those over 25 a difference of 25.9 points. Among 
after the first year; i.e., they had had more time the older nien with- a year or more of work expe- 
(at risk) to commit a nontheft crime since, at the « rrhi, variable refers lo ihc icn^h of time man .pent « 



( on fhc job he held longest. 
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Percent ol MeiTArrested'by the End of the Second Year Alter Release, 
According to Whether They Received Financial Aid ' ■ , / 




Financial Aid 



No Financial Aid 




rience, financial aid made little or no difference. 
The results^ therefore, are mixed,, with the young- 
er men responding one way and the older men the 
other. 

Race 

In terms of first-year theft arrests^ there was lit- 
tle difference by race; 26.7 percent of the blacks 



t^. 



and 24.1 percent of the wJ^kes- were rearreste 
Moreover, both seemed td hafVe benefited to the 
same degree from, the financial- aid. 

Apparently, whites and blacks share some of 
the same problems after release from prison. Un- 
fortunately, the small proportion of whites in the 
project sample.. (54. men, or a^ut 13 percent) 
makes it difficult t6 explore racial contrasts in 
greater detail. 
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Education 



Prisons througl^ut thJ country provide oppor- 
^ tunities for son^e inmates to increase their educa- 
tional attainment, for it is generally believed that 
>more educiftion an inmate has,4be-greatei: are 
ihisYr"Jfer chances of avoiding a return to crime. 
Fori the men in the Baltimore sample, this as- 
' sun^ption proved correct: those with a 9th-grade 
education- or less had an arrest rate of 30.8 per- 
cent, while those with a lOth-grade education or 
more had a'^rate qf\ 20.5 percent. 

Financial aid was^most Q.ffective in reducing the 
arrest 'rates of those with the least education. The 
difference in^ arrest ,mte§ for aid ''recipients ana 
nbnrecipients with lessThan 10 years^of schooling 
was ii.8 percentage: poi|}ts, whereas financial aid 
made a difference of o^^y 2.3 percentage {)oims 
a<ji6ng those with 10 or nijre years of education. 
Once again, financial aid had relatively little' 
pact on the youngesf^en: in fact, only the 
re poorly educated of this age group showed a 
ifference (4.7 percentage points); among those 
with more education there was no effect — indeed, 
tliere. was a' sli^ht.^-reversal of 2.3 percentage 
points. Among tfiSse 21 to 25 years of age, the 
effect was the same for both education groups. 
Among the-oldest men, finai^cial aid had no effect 
on men with the better ecfiication— fn fact there 
was another reversal of 5 pl^centage points. But 
the most staftling result occuKed among the old- 
est mej: with the least education; those without 
financial aid had an arrest rate' of 28.6 percent, 
while the jrate for those receiving money dropped 
teF-7.1 percent— a difference of v 21.5 percentage 
points. ^ ; \ 



0^ 



Marital Status 



At Jhe outset of the experiment, it was expect- 
ed that married men were less likely to be arrest- 
ed than single men, which is why marital status 
Was used,', with age and work experience, as one 
of the stratifying variabl^ before participants 
were randomly assigned to the treatment groups. 
The assumption about married men proved cor- 
rect: they di<l h^ve a lower arrest rate. But mari- 
tal status as a stratifying variable was a poor 
Choice, srncet)nly 12 percent of the men were 
married and marriage was strongly correlated with 
age. In fact, only three men under the age of 21 
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'were^ married. These small numbers and the high, 
correlation of marriage with age severely limit the ^ 
value of this finding. \ ' 



Parol^tatus , 

Roughly, three-fourths' of the men in the study / 
were released on regulac parole, and the^fembin-. 
ing fourth Y^'ere di^harged or given ymanda^ry . 
parole— that is, they served their f^ill ^^sttjfence, 
, apart from .time off. for good* benavior, 
Presumably, regular parolees would have a lower 
arrest rate, since the parole boards coijsidefed ' ■ 
them !he better risksJ In fact, the participants; 
arrest rates tended to subsjjmtiate the tj^cit predic- ' ' 
tion of the parole boaFdsf24.4 percent of the parol-' 
ees were ^arrested for theft, in contrast to ^3 
percent of the.dischairges, i . ^ 

""^-^t is impossible to disentangle all the differences 
behweeirparolees and dischargees, but one charac- 
teristic—work experience— Jends itself to more 
detailed examination. Parolees as a groulp* have, 
more work experience, since it is one of the fac- 
tors that parole boards consider. But for the Balti- 
more experimental group, the difference was not 
very great: 57,5 percent of the parolees had 1 or / 
more years of work experience, in contrast to 
49.5 percent of the dischargees. \. 

When work experience is considered in\on- * 
junction with parole status; financial aid hsfd its 
greatest impact amon^ the dischargees with the 
wfit work experience, ^he resultSi are striking: 
among parolees, the difference in arrest rates of 
fund recipients and oonf^cipienJis .was only 1.5 . 
percehrage points for nSeft v^ith 1 or mor^ years' 
work experience and 4:8 points for those with less 
than a year's, experience (vl^ith the recipients ar- 
rested less often ijn both cases). For dischargees, ^ 
on the other hand, the difference between recipi- 
ents and nonrecipients was 9.8,^j2rcentage poii&s 
among men with a year or more of experience, in 
con trai^^to .40.4 p^oints among those with less ex- 
perience C^wth^nd recipients again showing the 
lower rates iri^oHHBStan^s)' 



'Some of !h€ factor\ considered in gr-anlino/parole are an inmale\ work experi- 
ence and education, whether h€ or she has a ih to go to. and whether he or she is 
•returning to live in a stable family situatioff Parole boards also consider an in- 
mate's performance in prison, espccitlly in terms of compliance with regulations, 
participation in programs, and willingness to (at least) go through the motions of 
being rehabilitated.- In contrast, some dischargees have been considered rebellious 
and others passive, in that they did no\ engage in prison programs or show support* 
for the system.* 



l^nancisil Aid and 
Postrelease Behavior 

In Xht low-income neighborhoods where most 
of the project parti</it)ants resided, indiv/dyial sur- 
vival often depends on an^nformal system of 
iputual aid marked by the frl^uent exchange of 
^mall gifts and loans among la»ily members or 



friends. This continuous flow of 



casli. 



usually 



involving sums under $50, is supplemented.by the^ 
^occasional pawning or saj££of.p«sonal pi'operty, 
by the purchase and sale of'stoTttl goo^s ajt prices 
f^r below their retail value, an^ by more regular 
income derived from eniployment, spdal security, 
or welfare. - 

For 'those wfio depend on . these m\x^d sources 
of financiiil support, the margin of economic secu- 
rity can be extremely fiarrow; indeedj th^ddition 
of only one person to the low-income household 
(for example, when a family member returns from 
prison) can' signal a substantial increase in the 
financial pressure experienced directly by the en- 
tire family -^nd indirectly by second-degree rela- 
. tives and close friends. 

It came as no surprise, therefore, that the fi- 
nancial aid provided by the project induced mea-. 
surable changes in the behavior of the recipients, 
not only in their inclination to commit crimes of 
theft, bdn^^ their i^^tterits of interaction with 
family mpmberf> and acquaintances. 



Paying Reij§\ 

For example, the r^eipifents of financial aid 
were considerably more apt to pay rent or make 




some regular coWribution to household expenses 
than ' wei-e the nonrecipients (see table 2). 
Although the great majgrity of these paym^ts^ 
involved sums of less than $iPO a month, many of 
the housetolds involved were poo^eriougb^^p - 
benefit considerably from an adjjfltional $15 to $25 * 
a week. 

In overall terms, over 40 percent of thpse^t 
receiving financial aid reported that they did not 
pay any rent when they wei;e interviewed 4 weeks 
after. release, in contrast to about 20 percent of 
the aid recipients. Two months later, nearly one- 
third of 'those not receiving financial aid still were 
not: paying anything for 'their housing, while the 
proportion of aid recipients who wfere f^sed rent* 
free had^dropped slightly to 18 percent.^^. 

Seeking^ans from.Fami^^^ or, Friend^^^ 

Recipients 6t financial aid also found it consid- 
erably easier than did the nonrecipients to avoid 
becoming dependent on gifts or loans from family 
members or friends (see. table 3). In the tpurth 
weelj after leaving prison, nearly 40 percent of 
those j}Ot receiving project funds reported receiv- 
ing sOch gifts or loan?, in contrast to 19 percent 
of financial aid recipients. Two months later, the 
difference between the t^vo groups ^had narrowed 
to about 14 percentage points, but about two- 
thirds of this change*was accounted for by an in- 
crease in the proportion of nonrecipients who had 
nor received gifts or Igpins— perhaps because, they 
were more likely to have exhausted the good will 
of potential donors in the preceding 3 fnonths. 
Aside from their g/eater general propensity to. 
borrow from friends -and relatives, those without 
financial aid were also three or four times more. 
J 7 



Table 2. Current Monthly Rent 



Rent paid 


Fourth we^ after rele.ase 


Eighth week after release 


Thirteenth we< 
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Percent 


Less than $100 


201 

41 
142 
18 


100.0 

20.4 
70.6 
9.0 


167* 

6P 
82 
16 


~ idoji) 

41,3 
49;1 
9.6 


193" 

35 . . 
133 
25 


100.T) 

18.1 
68.9 
13.0 


^ 

""I5'7''.f 

56 
84 
17 


?-T00 O - 

35.7 
53,5 
10.8 


•25 
94 
23 


4op>o-^ 

17.6 

66.2' 

16.2 


-:^148-- 

46 , 

86 

16 


-I00;0- 

3M 
58.1 
10.8 



Amount 
received 



Table 3. Money Received as Gifts or Loans.Frq m Friends or Relatives 

^'Eighth week af<gr release 



Total 

None 

Less. than $50 , 
Mofc^than $50 ^ 



^Fourth we ek after release 
Financial 
aid 



Number 



205 

166 
24 
15 



Percent 



100.00 

81.0 . 
. 11:7' 
7.3 



No 
financial 
ajd 



Number 



17! 

103 

•32 
36 



Percent 



100.00 

60.2' 
18.7 , 
.21.1 



Financial 
aid 



Number 



. 199 

T70 
•) 21 



Percent 



100.00 

85.4 
10.6 
- 4.0 



— No 
financial 
aid > 



Number 



154 

95 
34 
25 



Percent 



100.00 

61.7 
22 J 
16.2 



Thirteentlv week after release 
Financial 



aid 



Number 



150 
127 

5* 



Percent 



1 



100.00 

^.7 
12^ 
3.3 



/miancial 
; aid 



Number 



146 

103 
28 
15 



Percent 



/ 



100.00 

70.5 
19.2 

ro.3 



likely than 'aid recipients to report gifts or loans 
involving sums exceeding $50. 

^Jhere is some evidence, then, that thfe project 
' funas not only£ased the immediate financial pres- 
sures faced by those who received aid, but also 
helped them and tBeir families to avoid the ten- 
sions that can be expecteS to arise whJn one 
member of a household becomes a financiaWrain 
on all the others. 

Receipt of financial support from the project 
was not the only factor exerting an influence upon 
the participants' degree of depen;jeQpe on friends 
or relatives, however. Those with less than a year 
of previous work experience were more likely to 
report that they had received such support than 
werb those with more {^an a year's prjlfr employ- 
ment experience, as shown in chart 4. 

In both work-experience groups*, the tendency 
to rely on friends and family for supplementary 
income increased with the passage of time, but • 
those with more labor market experience were 
more consistently self-reliant. 

On the basis of the available data, black partici- 
pants appeared somewhat more likely to report 
gifts and loans from family and friends in the first 



■ ■ 

^ months following releasfe from prison, while 
whites were more likely to\epor( such addkiorial 
.income 111 later months. Even this tentatively es- 
tablished pattern must be interpreted cautiously, 
however, since the number of whites in. the target 
populatiiip was too small to permit much mean- 
ingful comparison by race. 

Whatever their' marital status, the project^parti- 
cipants sl;iowed more financial dependence on 
family and friends 12 months after release than 
-they had 10 or 11 months earlier. Nonetheless, 
among the three marital status groups, the single 
men appeared to be the most dependent and the 
married ones the^ most independent. Here again, 
however, analysis is Tiandicapped by the small 
size of the married and separated/divor.ced groups 
and by the possibility that the rtiarital status dis- 
tinctions simply reflect age differences. • 

^ A more detailed exploration of the relationship 
between age and degree of financial dependence 
on family and friends indicates, in fact, that age 
did-play an important role in establishing patterns 
of greater or lesser self-reliance vis-a-vis the fami- 
ly, whether or not additional financial supportvya* 
available from the project (see table 4). AltlJough 



Table 4. Percent Reporting Gifts or Loans From Family or Friends, by Receipt of 
Financial Aid, Age, and Months Since Release From Prison 



Months since release 
from prison 



3 
7 
10 
12 



Financial aid 



Aged 17 to 20 
years — 



Aged 2 1 to 25 

___years-. 



20 


18 


.24 


9 


28 


12 


15 


18 


21 


15 



Aged 26 years 
and over 



15 
17 
10 
10 
14 



No financial aid 



Aged 17 to 20 
years 



4b 
46 
41 
48 

26 



Aged 21 to 25 
, . years 



40 
32 
24 
30 
14 



Aged 26 years 
.and over 



39 
*21 
17 
21 

22 



20 



24 
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Chart 4. 



Percenl of Participants-Receiving .Money From Friends 6r Relatives by Ural Ion of Previous Work Sperierice 
arid Hme Since Release From Prison * j^[v 



Worked Less Than \ Year 
Worked More Than 1 Year 



lyionths Since Release Iro^ Prison 



• those receiving, project funds were considerably 
less likely than nonrecipients to seek support 
from family or friends, dependence declined with 
age in both groups. 



Aj^plying for Welfare 



Perce nl 
70 




— 20 C- 



25 



|Ano|her illustration of the project's impact on- 
tht overall financial situation of aid recipients is 
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Table 5. ^VELFARE Status in Current Month 



Welfare status 



Total 



Received rT)^ney from 

' welfare a. 

not receive money 
from welfare 



Fourlh week after release 



-inancial 
aid ^ 



Number Percent 



205 
7 

198; 



100.0 
96.^ 



No 
financial 
aid 



r^umber I Percent 



171 

29 
142 



100.0 

17,0 
83,0 



Eighth week af^er release 



Financial 
aid 



Number Percent 



200 
5 

195 



100.0 

2.5 
97.5 



No 

financial 
aid 



Number percent 



160 

14 
146 



100.0 

^.8 
91.3 



Thirteenth week after release 



Financial 
aid V 



Number Percent 



150 

3 

14*7 



100.0 

2.0 
98.0 



# No 
' financial 
aid 



Number Percent 



153 

8 
145 



100.0 

5.2 
94.8 



NCTTF: Dct;ijl miiy rH)i ;H]d lo ihials bec;iu5;e of rounding. 



' provided by the contrast between their welfare. 

"S^atys and that of th# nonrecipients. Within a 
motith of their release from* prison, 17 percent dT 
the nonrecipients had applied /or and received 
\ye1fare, while only 3.4 percent of the aid recipi- . 
ehts had found it necessary to* seek puWib sup- 
port. Although the propcittion of welfare clients 
(Jeclined steadily in both groups through the 13th 
week, thoseNiot receiving financial aid remained 
more than twic^ as likely to be on welfare as 

N were the aid recipients (see table 5). 

Making Large Purchases . 

■ " ■ " • ■ ^ "-'j^j*--- ' ■ 

.Jhrough the 13 weeks/f6llowing release from 

. prison, the participants p^ceiving financial aid 

were also more lifeely to report having made large 

purchases (i.e., costing $60 or more) during tfie 

preceding month (see table 6). The share of those 

not receiving financial assistance who reported no 

large purchases always exceeded 50 percent. On 



'the other hand, about two-thirds of the recipients 
made such purchases through the eighth week 
after release. Toward the 13th week;' as^ project 
support dried up for most of those who had baen 
receiving aid, the proportion reporting large pur- 
chases dropped to about 53 "percent, although still 
mainlining a comfortable margip over the hon^e 
cipients.* ' , 

Decision^^egarding large puirdhases were aU 
influenced by employment status (see table 7). 
Among those 'who did not receive project funds, 
the unemployed were considerSBtv less likely than 
thosr who held jobs to report having made large 
purchefses. As might be expected, |he difference 
vpS less clear cut among those rece^^ng financial 
assistance, especially during the 13 weeks follow- 
ing their release, ^wfien the proportion of unem- 
ployed reporting large purchases approached, or 
.even exceeded, the proportion of the employed' 
reporting such expeh^Jitures. A few months later, 
however, the pattern^ for aid recipients and non- 
recipients began to resemble each other more 
closely, with the unemployed men in each group 



Table 6, Has Subject Made Any Large Purchases in Past Month? 





Fourth week after release 


Eighth week after release 


Thirteenth week after 


release 




Fin: 


incia! 


No 


Financial 


No 


Financial 


■ No 


Item 


^' i 


id . 


financial V 


aid 


financial 


aid 


financial . 








aid 






aid 






aid 




Number 

— S 1 


Percent 


Number 


Pcrccni 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


ToialT!^|t."T.'.. . 


'205 


100.0 


171 


looTd • 


~ 2 06' 


lod jST 


" 160 


100.0 




joo'o 




To6:o" 


Yes Idlt: 




65.9 


83 


48.5 


1.14 


67.0' 


78 


48.8 


79 


52.7 


73 


47.7 


^No - 


70 


34.1 

r 


■ 88 


5K5 


66 


33.0 


82 


51.3 


71 


47.3 


80 


52.3 
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. NOTE: Detail may t*>\ ;idd to totals because of rounding 
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Table 7. Percent Reporting' Clothing and Other Large Purchases, by Receipt of Financial 
Aid, Employment St-^tus, and Months SwceJ^elease From Prison 



^ Months 
sioce release 
from prison 



1 
3 
7 
10 
12 



Financial aid 



T 



Employed 



Clothing 



57 
38 
.42 
42 
30 



Other 



11 
11 
13 
II 
10 



Unemployed 



Clothing 



51 
54 

22 
15 



Other 



8- 

5 

■3' 
0 
15 



No financial aid 



Employed 



Clothing 



47 
44 
47' 
47 
46 



Othef 



7 
, 9 
8 
8 
10 



Unemployed 



Clothing 



38 
22 
23 
41 

20 



Other 



showing a decline in large purchases. 

In terms of age, *4*ie recipients and nonreci- 
pients resembled each other rather'closely in their 
disposition to make large purchases (see table 8). 
Immediately following release from prison, the 
younger men in both groups showed a greater in- 
clination to-. make such investments, while the ^ 
older m^n showed a larger measure of caution. 
Several months later, however, the 17- to 20-year- 
olds were among the least likely to report Jarge 
purchases, while their seniors showed greater 
willingness to part with significant sums (in some 
'cases, probably, because their savings permitted it 
and/or because a long-considered purchase could 
no longer be postponed). 



Buying Clothes 

Among recipients and nonrecipients of financial 
.aid alike, many seeffned to share the assumption 
that "clothes make the man/\ When* asked to 
describe the large purchases they had made in the 
preceding week, large proportions of both groups 
put clothing in first or second place, often well 
ahead of other items, as shown below. Moreover, 



this pattern hej^d true throughout the year follow- 
ing release from prison, jn spite of the overall 
decline in levels expenditure as immediate post- 
release. needs were' met and as financial assist- 
ance from the project tapered off. 



Pc recent mcntiomnyi us first purchase item 

Finiinchl ntul No tinnnchl nid 
ft 

r/of/jin^' Other Clothing; Other 



; Months since 
release from 
prison ^ 

I 

1 4: 

" 7 3ft 

10 3fr 

12 27 



10 
10 

II 



4^ 

41 
45 



It should be not^d that this preoccupation with ^ 
' crothing-can 6e paftly 'explamVd* By* the '^fheVs" ' 
special situation as recently released prison in- 
mates. A number of the men had gained or lost 
weight while *n prison, while those ^ho served 



Table 8. Percent Reporting (k^oriAUG and Other Large Purchases, by Receipt of Financial 



Months 
since 

release 
from 

prison 


Financial aid 


. No financial aid 


<> 


Aged. 17 to. 
vears 


Aged 21 to 
2S vears 


Aged 26 years 
, and over ^ 


Aged 17 to 
20 years 


Aged J 
25 ye 


>1 to 
ars 


Aged 2 
and 


6 years 
over 


Clothing 


Other 


Clothing 


Other 


Clothing 


Other 


Clothing 


Other 


Clothing 


Other 


Clothing. 


Other 


1 

3 

7 

10 

\2 


61 

41 
4t 
16 


13 
9 

10 
4 

16 


51 
43 
33 
36 
29 


8 
12 
10 
10 
10 


54 
- 37 
/35 
33 
30 


9 

9 * 
8 

- 10 
9 


50 
,37 
42 
41 
44 


4 
5 
6 
4 
0 


44 
42 
40 

46 , 
36 


3 
11 
10 
14 

U 


36 
42 

f 


8 

9 ^ 
6 
3 
11 



23 1- 



27 



.Jonger sentences found that thdr preprison ward- 
^ robes had deteriorated or gone out of, style. Many 
whO' found employment had to buy work clothes, 
while those who paid little or no rent were able to 
^ devote a correspondingly greater proportion of 
their incomes to clothing pufthases. These fac- 
tors, ho^evei< do not fully account for the men's 
different patterns of purchasing behavior by age 
or employment status. 

During most of the year following release from , 
prison, the most proitounced interest in clothing 
purchases was' shown by the youngest men, while 
those aged 26 years and over were somewhat*^ 
more cautious about investing their resources in 
. ' nondurables (see table 8). Ten or twelve months . 
after release from prison, however, the older men 
receiving no financial aid increased their clothing 
purchases, while, the other age ^atid assistance 
groups showed declines (perhaps because the old- 
er men were more likely to be emrployed and able 
^* to afford clothing ^nd those without earlier proj- 
ect support were more apt to need it). Financial 
assistance appears to have accentuated the gener- 
J: al pattern of earJy clothing purchases by the 
younger men, rising higher among the"" recipients 
in the first months after release than they did 
among the nonrecipients and dropping off more 
sharply in the months following the termination of 
support. 

0 Just as those not receiving financial aid were 
generally less likely to report purchases of clo-' 
r thing, reports of such purchases were also less 
"likely to occur among the unemployed members 
of both the financial aid (and no aid groups (see 
...... A^J^.l^. 7)i ,SjtilJ^. even anigng „thP5e-.wbo< Wjere ixolH^^ 

urtemployed and without financial assistance from 
-the project, clothing was mentioned far more of- 
ten than any other kind of purchase. 



' Participants' Views of the 
Impact of Financial Aid 

' When each participant received his final weekly 
payment, exhausting his $780 allotment, he was 
asked to assess the subsidy's impact on his -tife 
and outlook, especially in the areas of personal 
. well-being, job search, housing, social relations, 
and use of leisure time. . 

24 f. ' 
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The men's responses tended to stress the great 
difficulties they had encountered in securing help 
from .any other source and rfjif consequently 
greater relative importance of the funds received 
from the project. A number of the men reported 
that the weekly , stipend not onfy provided a badly 
needed fin an cjat" cushion jn the months following 
release from prison but also reduced their feelings 
of bitterness and encouraged a more positive*^t- 
look by increasing their self-reliance. According 
to one participant, the financial experiment *'made 
me feel good, knowing I could contribute to the 
support of my son.*' Another noted that the pro- 
ject "'made me feel'^that somebody cared about 
helping me," while a third observed that **lhe 
» financial strain would have been very tough,' fh 
the absence of project support. 

Jn most cases, the availability of financial sup- 
port did not encourage the men to postpone their 
search for a job, although a few reported that 
they had delayed in looking for work for 2 or 3 
•week's after leaving prison to '*get used to being 
outsirfe" or to relax for awhile." In a large pro^ 
portion of cases, the men began seeking employ- 
inent immediately after release but were 'able to 
^<iustain the search long enough to secure better 
jobs or higher pay than they would have been 
able to obtain in other circumstances. 

For those men who were not able to secure 
housing with parents or spouses, the weekly sti- 
pend had an immediate and important effect on 
their ability to pay rent. Even among those whose 
housing situation was more stable, however, 
many reported that their family relations had been 
jcPPrQVed . significantly, by., their ability to contri 
bute to the hous,ehoId expenses or by the fact that 
they did hot have to rely on family members to 
cover such incidental expenses as carfare, lunch, 
or clothing. To these men, it was important to 
"feel I was my own man," to **be able to help 
out at home," or to cope with the fact that **every- 
body ^xpected so much of nie," 

When asked how the money had affecfted their 
use of time, relatively few of the men were able 
to trace major changes in their leisure activities to 
tTie availability of financial assistance. This re- 
flected the patterns estjrblished in earlier inter- 
views, when those receiving financial aid were 
only slightly more likely to report attendirrg mov- 
ies, sports events, or other fgrms of Entertain- 
ment requiring payment of an admission fee. To a 
considerable degree^he impact of financial aid on 
their use of leisure time appears to have been 
masked by the near-universal reliance on televi- 



sion for recreation, although the men receiving 
financial assistance wiere substantially tQore likely 
to purchase TV sets, stereos, tape players and 
other sources of home entertaiifiment. 

The' men's evaluation of ^^the impact of financial 
aid qn their lives offers an interesting opportunity, 
to comjjare their subjective assessments with the 
^ more objective evidence supplied by their own 
behavior. Few of the men indicated (Qr even hint- 
ed) ihat the financial aid fulfilled needs that might 
otherwise have been satisfied by stealing; but, in 
fact, there were fewer rearrests than might ^have 
been expected among those who received the 
weekly stipend than among those who did not. 
Rather than analyzing what they might have done 
in the absence* project funds, the men tended 
to emphasize how the money made therrK'/ee/, the ^ * 
psychological boost they. obtained from experienc- . 
ing a degree of .financial independence and securi- 
ty. This pattern extended to other areas of behav- • 
ior; for examj^., they were quick to note such 
obvious instances of behavioral impact as changes 
in'their job search pattern, but were more inclined 
to report the existence of improved family rela- 
tions than to trace fhe improvement to specific 
changes in their financial habits. Though the fi- 
narttial aid involved relatively small sums, many 
of the men reported substantial increases in their 
feeling of personal autonomy and competence as 
a result of having some money in their pockets. 

The fact that this change in outlook occurred in 
association with a reduction 'in their rearrest rate 
underlines the importance of the psychological 
roots of certain kinds of "criminal behavior, espe- 
cially those property crimes that appear to spring' 
from imrhaturity and a. sense of personal insuffi- 
ciency as well as from situations of acute financial 
need. 

< 

♦ 

Job Placement and 
Employment 

The Job Placement Service 

A major component of the Baltimore experi- 
ment was .the special job placement service of- 
fered to half of the men participating in the study. 




The results of this effort to determine whether the 
availability of sucl\ a service would reduce reci- 
divism must be labeled inconclusive for two rea- 
sons. First,, the job service failed *o raise the 
employment rate of -those to whom it was offered 
above that of the men to.whorti it was not. 
Second, the men who were offered the placement 
service did not have lower arrest rates than those 
who were not. (In fact, the men receiving the job 
service actually had a slightly higher rate of arrest 
within the first year after release— 54 percent in 
contrast to 52 percent of those not receiving job 
placement assistance.) The results of the experi- 
ment, therefore, did not make it possible to deter- 
mine whether employment assistance caa reduce 
recidivism. . . 

The labor force reentry problems 6f recently 
released offenders are illustrated by the placement 
service's inability to raise the employment rate 
among recipients of the service, in spite of inten-" 
sive efforts by those involved. Two persons from 
the Maryland State employment service worked 
full time on finding job openings, chauffeuring 
men .to job interviews, helping them to fill out 
applications, and sijeaking to employers in their 
behalf. They also helcgjl the men obtain social 
security cards and driver's licenses and, in some 
instances, advanced them money to buy tools or 
work clothes. 

At 'one' point, the help of the project staff was 
enlisted to supplement the efforts of the two full- 
time employment officers.. Each of 15 staff mem- 
bers was assigned 2 unemployed men and in- 
structed to focus their activities on finding them 
jobs— to contact each man every morning, locate 
suitable job openings; and do everythi^ig else nec- 
essary to get them jobs. After 3 weeks, only 4 of 
the 30 men were employed, and only 1 of the 4 
was still employed 1 month later. 

By the ,13th week after release, 46 percent of 
the men offered the placement, service were em- 
ployed full time, compared with 41 percent of 
those not offered the service (see table 9). But 
this difference soon began to narrow and then 
disappeared, so that by the 26th week, 46 percent 
of those who did ,nof receive the service were 
employed, in contrast to 44 percent of the service 
recipients. By the end of the year, the employ- 
ment rate was the same (43 percent) for both 
^groups. The only possible conclusion, therefore, 
is that the job placement service appeared to have 
no importartt, lasting effect on employment. 



Table 9. Participants' Labor Force and Other Sta^tus at 13-Week Interv/^ls Ft>LLOwiNG 
^ - -V Release, BY Availability OF J9B Service. ^ 

^ , IPerccnl] 



Time since release 
and availability 
of job service 


Employed 




In school, 
(raining, or 
hospital 
or dp!)d 


• 

In jail 
or prison 


T 4 

No 

information 


Full lime 


Pari time • 


Unemployed 


13 weeks: 
















45.8 


3.7 


31.9 


3>? 


7.9 


6.9 


No job service 


41.2 


- 3.2\ 


. 33.3 


4.2 




8.8 
















26 weeks: 














•Job service 


44.4 


0 


26.9 


3.2 


. • 15.^ 


10.2 




46.3 


2.3 


20.4 


3.2 


12.5 > 


. 15.3 


39 weeks: 
















4L7 


1.9 


22.2 


3.2 


18.5 


12.5 


44.9 


L9 


17.1 


3.7 ' 


14.8 


17.6 


52 weeks: 
^ Job service 












* 




- 1.9 


- 15.7 


3.2 


19.9 


16.7 




42.,^^. 


2.8 


'12.0 


' 4.2 


19.4 


19.0 



Employment Experience 

A closer look at the participants' labor market 
experience reveals that nearly three-quarters of 
those who found jobs were hired as unskilled 
blue-collar workers (see table 10). Here again, 
there are no indications .that the men offered the 
placement seryipe got ''better'' jobs than those 
obliged to look for work on their own. 

' -Not'surprtsingly; ^iven-their "OCCOpatronsT^most 
received relatively low wages, although there was 
a measurable increase in me.dian and average 
weekly wages in the course of the year following 
release: 

\?> weeks I2 weelc.s' 
.'iffer relenic iMer release 

Weekly Ni, j^.t^ No jnh 

Job service service service service 

Meitiiin^ S10() SI02 $1.2.1 $124 

Mcan*^ SI07 $111 $123 $133 

Whether the men found work through the 
placement service or on their own; most did not 
stay on the same job very long. This point needs 
to be emphasized, since the employment and 
wage data may suggest a more stable situation 

26' 



.than a<;;tually fisted. The general pattern was one 
of continuous movement among jobs and in and 
out of the labor force. 

This pattern was by no means new to the partic- 
ipants. Their employment experience before 
their most recent imprisonment was much the 
same, as shown below: 

Longest time on^one jab Percent 

Never worked ^ 

' ■ rn iVn ! h < ifi r "1 ess . .'; ; "7.7. ! 7 .' 1 . 7 ! ? . p 

4 to 6 months j-^ 

7 Ui II months | ^ 

1 year or more ..f.... 57 

When asked why they had left their longest 
held job, a third of the men said they had lost the 
position because of an arrest, and a few men-, 
tioned other legal problems, such as failure to 
make sOpport payments. About 20 percent said 
they' were fired or laid off, and about the same 
proportion said they had quit their jobs to take 
better ones or to go to ^oo\. A substantial 16 
percent said they not been able to get along with 
their supervisor or coworkers, and a few had left 
for health reasons or because they found the job 
too physically demanding. The remainder offered 
other mfscellaheous reasons or had never worked. 

Special note should be taken of' the fact that 
arrests (and other legal problems) accounted for a 
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' • Table 10. 

Occupations of Those Employed at the 
13th and 52d Weeks Following Release, by 

• Availability OF Job Service > 

,<j - 

(Pcrccnil 



Occupational group 



kroups 



White-colhir workers 
(technicalL lyp'isi. 
social worVer) 



I3lh week 



Job 
service 



100 



Skilled workersX 
(painters, welders, 
plumbers, etc) 



Service workers 
(cook, food handling, 
gas station, ^ipre 
clerks) 

Operatives 
(assembly line, 
machine work) 



Semiskilled workers 
(truck drivers, 
material handlers) 
♦ 

Heavy labor 
(dock workers, 
sanitation) , 



Unskilled workers 
(janitor, porter, 
construction, 
laborer) 



Other 

(including school 
;ind training) 



13 



23 



■ 22 - 



No job 
service 



100 



22^ 



20 



•23 



, End of year 



Job . 
service 



100 



24' 



10 



18 



26 



No jpb 
service 



100 



21 



10 



20 



F;ostrelease Employment and Arrests 

* It is also important to note that the men who 
; V<vere most consistently iimployed were the least 
to.be arrested— a correlation which suggests 
/Ttiftat efforts torprovicfe effective job placemwt as- 
" sistance merit further exploration. More specifi- 
" cally — 

—Men who worked 10 or more of the first 13 weeks foU 
J ^ lowing release had an arrest rate for theft of 19 per- 
cent during the year. 
—Those who worked 1 to 9 weeks had an arrest rate of 
, 25 percent. , ^ 

—Those who did not work at all had an arrest rate of 32 
percent.^ 

Most Studies of refcased prisoners show a siini- 
lar relationship between employment and recidw- 
ism. but the "Treasons underlying this relationship 
remain hard to identify with any certainty. Do the 
income and social stability provided by the job 
remove th% incentive to commit crimes of theft? 
Or are both employment and recidivism related to 
a third factor— some personal characteristic like 
**maturity"— which accounts for both? While 
there are no direct measures of such a trait, one 
can assume with good reason that, if it exists, it is 
associated with both age and work experience 
prior to imprisonment, ^ 
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third of the job terminatidns, which is not the 
usual reason for unemployment in the population- 

'at-large Although it is oftertv assumed that unem- 
ployment precedes— and helps to account for— 
crime, about 1 in 3 of the pre\^w)usly employed 
participants in the Baltimore experiment lost their 
jobs because they had been arrested, not the oth- 

" er way around. ' ^ 
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Cost-Benc^t Analysis of the 
LIFE Project 



The results of a Department of Labor-spon- 
sored cost-benefit analysis of the LIFE project 
provide another analytical perspective on the ex- 
periment's impact on . both participants and the 
community.5 According to this evaluation, LIFE'S 
financial aid component^ was a worthwhile under- 



^ These rales apply to Ihcfis onJy: employment showed no relalionship to arrest 
on other charges. 

^Charles D. Mallar. "A Comparative Evaluation of the Benefits and Costs from 
the Baltimore LIFE Program." prepared for the American Bar Association's Trah- 
sitional Aid Research Project for Ex-Offenders, under Grant.No. 21-1175-19 from 
the U.S. Department of Labor. Employment and Training Administration. 1976. 
(Mimeographed.) 

* Since LIFE'S job assisaaoct component was unquestionably ineffective, it h 
not included in the cost-bcnefll evaluation. 
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taking in terms otboth its benefits to society arid 
its economic efficiency, as shown belqw^ 

Summary of cost-benefit finding for the LIFE 
project financial aid program 

Perspective . Lowest Highest Preferred 

. • f , estimate estimate estimate -y 

i ; ■ ' - . 

Society *..:..;.;■..•:.::■:;..•.... 4.114 '49.084 6.813 

Taxpayer (budgetary) .... .442 2.737 .685 

Taxpayer (nonpartici- ^ " 

pants) .848 3.182 1.103" . 

Participants . .794 \}.%6 j • 3.084 

Even under the most negative assumptions, the 
financial aid portion of the LIFE project appears 
to have been quite, successful, especially in light 
of such benefits as reductions In welfare and oth- 
er social assistance costs, as well as in resource 
costs associated with crime. • 

(Saving$ from reduced cjime include" a decrease 
in costs of judicial operations, a decline in theft- 
related losses, and-a reduction in the anibunt of 
resources — public and private— devoted to theft 
prevention.) 

Because of the recipients' direct increases in 
income and their reduced recidivism, Iheir depen- 
dents were less likely to be dependent on welfare 
or other general assistance programs^. (About 4.0 
■ percent of prison inmates have dependents receiv- 
ing welfare assistance, according to the 1974 sur- 



vey of State correctional facilities^ 

Beyond the observable and measurable benefits, 
a number of less quantifiable gains were assumed 
to result from reduced recividism but dmitted 
from the evaluation. Among these gains were the 
increa^ social cohesion and lessened psychic 
damage that presumably flow from a reduction in 
criminal activity.' Other benefits not included in 
the analysis because they belong to a second or- 
der of magnitude were the<potential intergeittra- 
tional effects of financial aid and the future in- 
creases in earnings derived from human capital 
investments made while the financial assistance 
was available. 

The study also noted two basic limitations on 
the value of any cost-benefit evaluation focused 
solely on the LIFE experiment; one was the unu- 
sual degree of selectivity exercised in choosing 
the high-risk targe^opulation, and the other was 
. the relatively shorr* duration of the postrelease 
.observation period. Since most ex-offenders who 
recidivate do so within 5 years i^to: release, a 5- 
year observation or followup.^rioaiwould seem 
to be justifiable, according to; the /study. Cost- 
benefit evaluation of the GeoFgia^nd Texas 
TARP project outcomes, when they are available, 
may be of considerable help in overcoming the 
problem posed^by the LIFE experiment's shorter 
term observation period, as well as its sample se- 
lectivity. 



CASE HISTORIES: THREE COMPOSITE PORTRAITS 



The following case histories of three composite 
participants in the Baltimore project— call them 
Fred Green, aged 18, Joe Wright, aged 23, and' 
Bill Upshaw, aged 31— are extrapolated from the 
interviews held with all members of the sample 
before and after their release from prison. Their 
histories and personal characteristics therefore 
reflect those of the^major subgroups in the sample 
population but are not representative of the more 
unusual attributes of some project participants. 
For example, two members of the sample had 
some college education, although most of the 
remainder did not reach the 10th grade; similarly, 
one of those interviewed had been married t^ce, 
in contrast to tl4l73 percenjt who described ttferri- 
selves as ''never married/' Readers interested in 
exploring, the full range of the participants' cjiar- 
acteristics are invited to consult appendix B.. 



Fred Green 



Prerelease Experience ^ 

Fred Green is an 18-year-old black who has a 
little more than 9 years of schooling.- He is single 
but has one child and plans to see his girl 
friend frequently after his release. However, he 
will be living with his mother and grandmother in 
a small rowhouse also inhabited by his older sis- 
ter, two younger halfsisters, his older brother, his 
sister-in-law, and their 2-year-old child. Fred's 
younger half brother has been in reform school 
for the past 11 months but will be rejoining the 
family 2 months after Fred's return. Fred's health 
is good, although he complains of frequent colds 



and minor illnesses. He broke his arm several 
months ago in what he. describes as an "acci- 
dent," but was really a fighfwith another inmate. 
Before incarceration, he. drank rarely, smoked 
marijuana ''sometimes," and experimented with a 
number of hard drugs when his older brother was 
able to make them available. He is not art addict, 
however. . \ 

Fred was born in Baltimore, but his parents^ are 
natives of North Carolina who moved to Mary- 
land with Mrs. Green's mother 2 years before 
Fred's birth. Mrs. Green and her mother make 
semiannual trips *'home," where numerous rela- 
tives still reside, but Fred has not accompanied 
them on these trips since his childhood. Mr. 
Gree^i^eft the family when Fred was 5 years old 
tcKwk ''someplace in l^ew Jersey," and Fred no 
'longer remembers him clearly. 

Fred's mother, who is 41 years old, was on 
welfare for more than 5 years after Mr. Green's 
departure. She now works as a stock clerk, taking 
occasional dayA-q|f from her regular job to pick 
up extra inconte as a household worker. Fred's 
grandmother, aged 57, is employed 3 days a week 
as a household 'worker and is a regular church- 
g^. His older brother works sporadically in a 
gSage but obtains most of his incom.e from the 
sale of stolen goods, supplemented by occasional 
drug dealing. His older sister, who is attending 
business school, works 24 hours a week in a local 
drugstore. Before Fred's imprisonment, she quar- 
reled frequently with him and is the only member 
of the family who has not^ visited him or sent him 
letters, gifts, or money while he has been in pri- 
so^ Fred says she is ''too serious.'" His giri 
friend made frequent prison visits during the first 
few mc^hths of his term, but the relationship has 
weakened considerably in the past months*. How- 
ever, his acquaintances among the incoming in- 



mates have told Fred that she is not living with 
someone else, and he expects to be able to renew 
the relationship on its former footing **after I talk 
her around." . 

Fred's first arrest — for stealing hubcaps — oc- 
curred when he was 12 years ol(;|..He was dis- 
charged with a warning, but 4 months later he 
was rearrested, along with his older brother, for 
possession of marijuana. Although his brother 
was given a stretch in reform school, Fred was 
.again discharged. In the next 2 years, he received 
numerous warnings for creating disturbances in 
school and was expelled not long after his 14th 
birthday. He was then enrolled in another school 
but attended infrequently i^ef ore dropping out at 
1^. An arrest for breaking and entering when he 
^as 15 led to his first incarceration — for 6 months 
in the same<eform school from whtph his brother 
had been released not long before. Three months 
after completing fiis first term, he was arrested 
again — for auto theft and resisting arrest — and 
returned to the same reform school'for a similar 
stretch. He reports that he liked the reformatory 
because so many of his buddifes were there. 

His first adult arrest — again with his brother 
and again for drug possession — resulted in 
^dropped charges because of a technicality. Not 
long before his 18th birthday, lie and two other 
:^youth held up a liquor store and beat up the owrt- 
er. -Fred dflEw a l-year sentence but will be pa- 
roled after; servmg a little more than 9 months. 
Upon leaving prison, Fred will have about^75 in 
savings, almost all of which represents the re- 
mainder of* some $180^given to him at various 
times by members of his family while he \Vas 
serving his term. Since his savings exceed $20, h^ 
will receive ne gate money. He has a supply of 
clothing at home, but he describes these items as 
**old threads" and says that ^e suspects his broth- 
er has been wearing them in his absence. He 
wants to invest the bulk of his savings in new 
clothes, which hfe plans to wear while job hunting. 

Except for a couple of 2-month stints as a part- 
time stock clerk in a supermarket, Frecl has never 
been employed. (Both of his supermarket jobs 
were terminated by arrests.) During his second 
term fn reform school, he was exposed briefly to 
vocational training in auto mechanics (although 
he doe(s not know how to drive).' He had sought 
to pursbe an ^uto mechanics course during his 
current prikon term but was assigned to the laun- 
dry instep. He expresses ^ interest in entering a 
job training program upon his release. Rather, he 
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^xpecjl^s. to-be working part time at $1.80 an hour, 
pumping' gas at a service statipn mear rhis home, 
"as a start, " and indicates that he will be looking 
for full-time employment whetj^ not on duty at the 
servijfe station. He^says that hij^grandmother was 
able to arrange for the parbtime.ipb because she 
and the station's owner attend the s^e church. 

He will be looking for wprk as an auto mechan- 
ic and plans to register, at )the local employment 
service office. Hi^ older brother has learned to 
drive in the past year and^ays he will teach Fred 
to drive, although no one in the family owns a 
car. FrecTfirst says that he doesn'f know how long 
it will talce^to get a job as a full-time auto me- 
chanic ^d then says it should take "a couple oV 
weeks.^' . 

Postrelease Experience 

The First Week. When interviewed I week after 
his release from prison, Fred Green reported that 
he had returned to his mother's row home and 
was enjoying his sole occupancy of an attic room 
that he would have to share with his half brother, 
when the latter returned from reform school in 2 
months. He noted with some surprise tnat. his 
mother had asked him to pay her $10 a week out 
of his part-time earnings at the gas station towai^d 
the household expenses. He called this "payin' 
rent in my own house" arS seemed puzzM by 
his mother's request, but he said he had Agreed to 
give^her the money anyway. He had begun wcJrk 
at the gas station 3 days earlier andjvas looking 
forward to Jiis first paycheck. ISie^woriCTle sap, 
was easy to learn and perform, but he would hafve 
preferred to work in /ihe afternoons rather than 
'the mornings (so he could **^et some extra zee's 
once in a while") and to receive his pay weekly 
rather than twice a month. ("It's hard to wait that 
long for cash when you need.it," he said.) 

He had not yet registered at (he employment 
service or sought full-time employment on his 
own, reporting that he had been too busy seeing 
his girl friend, renewing old acquaintari:eships, 
and buying clothes to start looking for a job. He 
had already spent most of (he $75 he^ poj>sessed 
on leaving prison (o purchase ^^shirts dwd shoes 
(both new, the interviewer noted) and had re- 
quested an additional ^$5^ from his mo^er* 
Although she had given him the money, it was 
apparently this request that-^lrad-ffrompted her to 
suggest that he contribute $10 a week toward the 
household. v 



Fred's predii:tion that he could restore his rela- 
tionship withi^his girl friend to its former footing 
pro\J^d corr^e^. (He boasted that it had taken hirri 
less th^n an hour to achieve this result.) 
However, when the interviewer inquired after the 
health of his child, he shrugged noncommittally. 
The child, a son,, lived with Fred's girl friend, but 
Fred showed little interest in himj-indeed, none' 
of his purchases during the preceding week were 
for his son, girl , -friend, or mother. 

Fred seemed-^i little concerned about stretching 
his available caAh UQtil his first payday and said- 
he was unwillinjl to ask his mother for more mon- 
ey sin£e she had ''made such a thing'' about his 
latest request. He was fairly certain that he coulrf 
obtain additional cash from his grandmother or 
his brother but wanted to '^wait a little whye" 
before approaching either of them. 

Fred had been assigned to the group that was to 
receive financial aid .but no help in finding em- 
ployment. When he was informed that he could 
count on a regular supplementary income for the 
next -13 wee.ks, Fred showed a marked drop in 
physical tension. Seated stiffly during most of the 
interview, he now relaxed in his chair, stretched 
his legs, and expressed great je|ef about the fu- 
ture. (''Man, you don't know what I was planning 
to do a few weeks from now," he said.) From 
'this point onward, and in subsequent interviews, 
Fred was^ompliant and responsive in the inter- 
view situaWon, although he never lost his abrasive 
cockiness and always r^imained somewhat cau- 
tious when discussing his own or his friends' ex- 
* :tra-legal attivities. , . 

Mrs. preen s concern jabl>ut .Fred's financial 
t:ontribution to the household was clarified later in 
the interview when Fred reported that the family 
was anticipating several major increases in its out- 
lays. His sister faced a- tuition increase at her 
business school and would not be able to cover 
the difference from her part-time wages at the 
drugstore, his sistep-in-|aw was expecting a sec- 
ond child, and one of his grandmother's day.work 
employers had moved away. Fred suspected that 
his sisler-in-law was planning to leave the Green 
household after the birth of the baby^a plan that 
- he approved. (' She can take the kids and go on 
welfare, and we'll all have more room," he sJiid.) 
He reported that, since returning from prison, he 
had already had an argument with the sister-in- 
la^. as well as with his sister: the subject of both 
^*;^isputes was the noise made by some of Jiis bud- 
^dies when they stopped by to see him the day af- 
ter his return and prolonged their visit into a row- 
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dy party. Two of these visitors had been among 
Fred's fellow inmates, a fact that had distressed 
his mother and grandmother^ although they re-, 
frained from starting another as^t^ment with Fped 
on this point. Fjed noted that he planned Jo get 
together with two other former inmates tire fol^ 
lowing Saturday night. They: had no definite plans 
'for the evening, but inten3^d to *'walk around a 
little, see some chicks, find out what's happen- 
ing." 

Fred reported that he had consumed alcohol on 
three occasions during the past week, jj^ce during 
the impromptu party at his home a;(d twice at 
friends' homes when they toasted his release from 
prison. He said this was well above his usual level 
of alcohol consumption and mimed his distaste 
for liquor, but he indicated that he hoped to be 
able to smoke some marijuana the following Sat- 
urday evening. His brother had offered him some 
grass, on the day Fred returned home, but he had 
refused in order to avoid an argument with his 
mother and grandmoither. ♦ 

Fred accounted for th^^ remainder of his time 
during the preceding week by mentioning a movie 
he had attended with his girl, friend and a visit to 
his probation officer. (He had taken a taxi both 
*ways.) He described his use of time on the 
preceding day as ''usual," indicating that he had 
worked at the service station in the n\orning; he 
then lunched at a local carryout store and talked' 
for a while with some buddies before proceding to 
his girl friend's hofne,'' where he ''slept a little, 
watched TV." He went to his mother's home for 
dinner and installed a fiew shade in his attic win- 
dow before -retarning to the gajryout store, where 
he ''just stayed around awhile, talked to some 
guys," before starting home at 1 a.m. 

The Fourth Week. As he had on ]|ie previgus 
occasion, Fred -Green reported to his fourth-week 
interview wearing new clothes. He was still the 
sole occupant- of the attic room in his mother's 
rowhouse, but indicated that he was spending an 
increasing proportion of his time at his girl 
friend's— in part because his relationship with his 
own family seemed to be deteriorating. His moth- 
er, grandmother, and sister had objected repeatr^ 
edly to the frequent visits by groups of his 
friends. (''My grandmother says they never seem 
to come calling one at a time, but always five or 
six together," he reported.) And^is mother was 
holding him firmly to his "agreement to provide a 
weekly contribution to the household expenses. 
Since he had begun receiving financial aid ffom the 
■ ' ' - 31 
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project in addition to hi^^rt-time wages fronvthe 
gas station, this contribuyon had been raised to 
$15 a week. Each time his mother collected the 
sum, they argued over who had the right to the 
money. 

A me-asure of the climate of Fred's home since 
his return from prison was provided by his rSport 
that his sister-in-law had already moved out and 
. applied for welfare, although^he had intended to 
remain until her second chiW was born. Fred's 
gjj^indmother was thinking of moving in with her 
for a while to help look after the older child and 
**get some peace and quiet." His brother had 
been, arrested on a drug-dealing charge and was 
out on bail awaiting trial. Fred himself had been 
approached by a patrol car uHit two nights before 
the interview, when he and some friends were 
standing outside the local carryout after midnight. 
Their ID's had been checked and they were 
searched for drugs and weapons. 

Fred's part-time job seerWd-'to be in jeopardy, 
primarily because of his late nights at the car- 
ryout, which had caused him to miss work or 
report late on a number of occasions. He wjkdue^ 
to be fired on the next payday if his performaftCe 
didn't improve. C*I asked him to let me work af- 
ternoons, but he wouldn't buy i/," Fred said.) 

Fred had registered at the employment service 
during the second week after/his release but had 
not returned since Mhen. He had made a few at- 
tempts to find full-time work but complained that 
his morning hours at the gas station prevented an 
effective job search. ('*By the time I get down- 
town, everything's taken," he said.) 
' During the preceding week, Fred had twice 

requested. additional fundsJronx.hiK. family,. When 

his paycheck was smaller than expected because 
of his absences from work, he asked his mother 
for money (which she tefused and obtained 
from his brother). The second time he got $5 from 
his grandmother to help pay for a tape recorder 
he purchased from a friend for $15. Fi;ed ac- 
knowledged that the friend had stt)len the tape 
recorder and said he had resold it for $30, ^ * 
Of the project funds given him the preceding 
week, Fred had ^iven $15 to his mother and had 
spent most of the remainder on clothes. He used 
his^ wages from the gas station to cover inciden- 
tals and relied on wheeling and dealing among his 
friends to obtain larger sums, usually through 
purchase and resale of stolen goods. From the 
proceeds of one of these d'eals, he had been able^ 
to give his girl friend $20 for clothing. ^ 
Fred indicated that he had smoked marijuana . 
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on three occasions during the week, twice while 
standing outside the carryout and once with his 
brother. In each instance,. other persons had made 
the purchase and shi>f^d it with Ijim. He had'also. 
split a bottle of wine w^h his girl friend one eve- 
, ning. His use of time/bn the preceding day was 
'described iis "unusual," in that he had missed 
work in the morning thrpugl^ oversleeping and 
spent much of the afternoon waiting to see a^den- 
tist at a local health center, where he went to get 
a lost filling replaced. He had dined at his girl 
friend's hous^ antl watched TV {qr a while before 
going to the carryout. There he arranged with a 
friend for a portable color. TV, which he bought 
for $40 on Saturday and resold to a coworker for 
$70 on Monday. He remained at the carryout until 
midnight before retur|iin& to his mother's 
house. i ' 



The Eighth Week. Fred G/ten appeared a little 
shaken at the outset of his eighth-week intervie^wf" 
He had been picked up by the police 2 days ear- 
lier and taken to the station house; where it ap- 
pieared likely that he would be booked for receiv- 
ing stolen goods. He had, been released a f^ 
hours' latere however. ("They couldn't prove 
nothing," he said.) But he \^s still somewhat 
apprehensive because the pdfice seemed to be 
keeping the carryout under surveillance. 

Fred had lost his part-time job at the gas station 
3 weeks earlier.. Since then, at his mother's be- 
hest, he had returned to the employment service 
twice and had approached a fewjocal gas stations 
on his own in search of work. The manager of 
one service station had indicated that he might • 
need someone in a few weeks and had taken 
Fred's address and phone number. Fred was 
unenthusiastic about working full time but ex- 
pressed willingness to take a full-time job "for a 
while" to appease his mother. 

Since he lost his part-time job, Fred's financial 
contribution to the household had been cut^ back 
to $10 a week, paid on the day he received his 
check from the project. He^reported that he no 
longer quarreled with his irfother over this weekly 
contribution, primarily b^ause the sum involved 
now seemed insignificant^ in relation to th^ 
amounts he was able to obtain by buying and re- 
selling stolen goods. (In one recent transaction 
involving a fur coat, he had cleared nedrly^^i^) 

Nonetheless, Fred's, relations with his family 
were still strained. He reported two' heated dis- 
cussions with his mother and grandmother during 
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the prec^iding week, one over his near arrest and 
the other over his purchases of new clothes. He 
continued to spend a large proportion of time at 
his girl friend's, partly to escape the unfriendly 
climate t)f ..l^s own home and partly because he 
was using his girl friend's home tc^ store, stolen 
goods and arrange for their purchase and resale. 

His older brother was still awaiting trial on a 
drug-dealing charge; Fred anticipated a conviction ^ 
and planned , to move into the brother's room 
when this occurred, leaving his attic quarters to 
the younger brother, who was due to return short- 
ly from reform school. 

He had not felt the need to seek additional 
funds from friends or relatives during the preced- 
ing week; instead, he had been able to give $20 to 
his brother and had lent $25 to one of his friends 
from the carfyout. 'Concerning the $60 received 
from the project, he reported that he had given 
$10 to his mother and used most of the rest for' 
clothes.* He volunteered that, of the $60 for the 
curre^ week', he planned to give $10 to his moth- 
er and $50 to his girl friend. (^^She wants it for 
the kid," he said.) 

He hiul consumed no alcohol during the week 
but had smoked marijuana twice with his girl 
friend. His use of time on the preceding day w^is 
described as '^unusual" . %cause, following his 
near arrest, he had felt ifewise-^to remain close to 
home, avoiding both his friends from the civrryout 
and his ''warehouse" at his girl friend's home. He 
had spent the morning in bed and had played 
cards with his brother during most of the after- 
noon. After dinner, he had painted a table in his 
grandmother's room before vvafching TV and 
going to bed at 11 p!m. ' 

The Thirteenth Week. Thirteen weeks after leav- 
ing prison, Fred Green was still unemployed in 
spite of having received an offer of full-time em- 
ployment at a local gas station. Fred had ex- 
pressed disinterest in the pay, which was consid- 
erably lower than his combined income from the 
project and his activities in receiving and selling 
stolen goods. He was no longer contributing to 
the expenses of his mother's household, since he 
had moved out several weeks earlier. C'She was 
giving me too much hassle," he said.) He was 
now living with his girl friend but had moved his 
**warehouse" of stolen goods awaiting resale>1o 
the apartment of a male friend— ajflfarently be- 
cause he felt safer from police scr^nny if his resi- 
dence and the stolen goods weij^pt under sepa- 
rate roofs. * 



tSince his previous interview, he had not found 
it 'necessary to seek financial assistance from 
friends or relatives. In fact, he had given $50 to 
his younger brother, who had recently returned 
from reform school, and over $100 to his girl 
friend. However, he had not adopted any regular 
system of contributing to the household expenses 
or the support of his son; instead, he handed over 
sums of varying size as he felt so inclined^nd as 
money became available. He indicated Wat he 
now used the $60 weekly payments from the pro- 
ject to cover incidential expenses.. 

His use of time had changed in one major re- 
spect since his, previous interview; he no longer 
spent much time hanging around the local car- 
ryout, primarily because the weather had turned 
cold. The group from the carryout rjaw^athered 
at his girl friend's apartmenit or tftthe '*ware- 
house," and Fred reported that police surveil- 
lance had loosened somewhat now that they spQjit 
most of their time off the street. He had con- 
sumed alcohol and marijuana several times in the 
preceding week, an increase in his consumption 
levels apparently related to the frequent late-eve- 
ning visits by his friends from the carryout.-He 
described his use of time on the preceding day as 
''usual"— he had slept late and spent most of (the 
afternoon and evening "rapping and watching^ 
TV" until 1 a.m. 

Since this was the last time FreiJ would receive 
a weekly stipend from the project, he was asked 
to assess the impact of the financial assistance on 
his postrelease circumstances. Fred said it had 
made a major difference in the first few weeks 
after release because he had been contemplating 
^ some burglaries a- means.of« loosening bus. stcaij: , 
ened financial circumstances. He confessed that 
active thievery frightened him a good deal, how- 
ever, and that he was relieved to be *'let off that 
hook" by the weeWy payments from the project. 
Aside from its role in restraining him from active 
theft, he indicated that the financial Jjssistance 
had made '*no difference" in his job'parch pat- 
terns, use of time, or personal outlook! 



Joe Wright 



Prerelease Experience 



Joe Wright is a 23-year-old black, the unmarried 
father of three children— one by his former girl 
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friend, with whom he has k>st contact, and two 
by his current attachment, who has been living 
with his mother since Joe's most recent arrest. 
Like Fred Green, Joe expects to return to his 
mother's rowhouse but looks upon this arrange- 
ment as temporary, since "kids "are too noisy." In 
addition to two of his own children, five younger 
brothers and sisters live in the house. He does not 
indicate that he plans to set up housekeeping with 
his girl friend and his children but says he wants to 
move as soon as he can afford it. 

In the past 10 years, Joe has been hospitalized 
three times— twice for injuries received in fights 
and once after experimenting with **j?flme'*'pills.'' 
He does not know what kind of pills caused his 
hospitalization. His health is generally good, al- 
though an old knife- wound on his left arm still 
makes it difficult for him to lift*heavy objects. He 
. has never been in the armed services, having been 
rejected by the Army when he trie.d to enlist at 
age 20. 

Joe believes his father was born in Baltimore, 
but he isn't certain, since his parents split up not 
long before his birth. His mother has not remar- 
ried, but has since had two relatively long rela- 
tionships,i resulting in the five younger children 
mentioned earlier. Joe does not know where his 
father is now but speaks affectionately of his cur- 
rent ''stepfather,'' Pete, a shipyard worker who 
makes frequent financial gifts to Mrs. Wright's 
children,- including those who are not his own. 

Born in Alabama, Mrs. Wright left home in her 
late teens to join an aunt then living in Baltimore. 
She worked briefly in her aunt's hairdressing es- 
tablishment before marrying Joe's father. After 
^Mr: ^Wrfght V departure,- ^h&" returned' to' the 1iair- ^ ^ 
dressing shop part time and relied on her aunf;,\ 
with whom she lived, for the remainder of h^ 
support. Following the aunt's death when Joe'^s 
9 years old, she lived for a time on the proceeds 
from the sale of the shop. During her third preg- 
nancy, however, she turned to. welfare, which has 
since been her major source of income, occasion- 
ally supplemented by door-to-door sales of cos- 
metics. Joe is somewhat uncertain when asked 
exactly how long the family has been on welfare. 

Mrs. Wright has visited Joe ''a few times" dur> 
ing his current prison term, but he indicates that 
her visits have decreased in frequency since his 
firstSfw^cerations, when she would come to see 
him as often as the regulations permitted. She 
does not write well enough to correspond, but 
Joe's current girl 'friend visits and corresponds 
regularly, usuitlly conveying messages from Mrs. 
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Wright. His stepfather; Pete, has served time on 
several occasiolis and visits Joe about once a 
month, bringing small gifts of cigarettes and cash. 
Joe admires Pete, not only because he is prison- 
wise, but also because he was able to **get himself 
together" after his latestcincarcermlon and secure a 
skilled job in the shipyard. He is contemptuous of 
his first "stepfather,'^ Billy, whom he describes as 
a **real dummy" and the cause of the family's first 
encounters with Jaw enforcement authorities. Billy 
was a heroin addict, who died a f^w years ago. Joe 
is eqi^lly scornful of all addicts but admits he has, 
tried assorted pillsi^n a number of occasions. 

Joe was 13 years old when he was first arrest-* 
ed, for shoplifting and resisting arrest. Placed on 
probation, he was picked up again within 2 i. 
months for truancy and failure to repo/t to his 
prdbation officer but was dismissecl with^ii warn- 
ing. 

Not long f after hi^ 14th birthday, he and two 
other youth were arrested for purse snatching; all 
three were sent to reform school but, as the 
youngest, Joe drew the shortest sentence — 60 
days — primarily because the judge wanted him 
released inlinje to resu^ne rcgulan^chppJiiig. in the, 
fall. However, Joe was rearrcstdSVi^^ fe V Uays af- 
ter the beginning of the school terrr), this time for 
attempted robbery assault (in which another 
student was the victim). He spent the next 10 
months in reform school, where he received some 
vocational education in airpentry. Released once 
more, Joe began seeing one g\rl regularly, fa- 
thered a child, and remained out of trouble with 
the law for nearly a year. During this period, he 
. dropped* out4t)f . school foF g;o|^-nnd made -ii few - - - 
ineffectual efforts to find a jo^^ut h^ felled pri- 
marily on his nK)ther and girlfriend for pockfet 
money. He^btairied occjisional larger sums from 
mugging and burglary but escaped arrest for 
these crimes. 

When Joe was 17, the polibe entered his girl 
friend's home and arrested her for possession of 
narcotics. While the search and arrest were in 
process, Joe assaulted one of the police officers 
with a knife and was hirnself arrested. The initial 
charge of attempted -manslaughter v/M later re- 
duced to assault on a police officer and possession 
of a deadly weapon, for .which he was convicted 
and sentenced >trr^3 yeafs-r-his first imprisonment 
as an adult, me served 2!^, years before being 
released on barole; his girl friend/ had been re- 
leased more than a yea!P<arlier and had since left 
Baltimore with ioe's child. He was soon picked 
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up again for parolb violation, but this charge was 
dropped on ^jlechnicality. 

During the next 16 months, Joe established a 
v;teady relalionship:^||jgi another girl, fathered 
another child, and resumed his pattern of occiy 
sional theft. While his girl. friend was pregnant for 
the second lime, he was arrested for auto theft 
and possession of a deadly weapon and drew a 2- 
year sentence. He will be released on parole after 
serving 18 months, during which he received near- 
ly a year's training in carpentry. His parole officer 
has lined up a job for him as an apprentice in the 
same shipyard where Pete is employed. Joe is 
apprehensive about his chances of keeping the 
job, however, since has never worked before. 

Upon his release, Joe will have sorme $37 on 
hand, including a few dollars in prison wages and 
a small accumuhnion of cash remaining from the 
occasioniil sums supplied by Pete and Joe's girl 
friend, Hie has received no cash gifts from his 
mother during his current imprisonment but 
counts on getting some pocket money from her 
between his return home and first paycheck. 
Since his savings exceed $20, Joe will receive no 
gate money. 



Postrelease Experience 

The First Week. As anticipate?, Joe Wright 
reported that he had reestablished residence in his 
mother's rowhouse and had begun w.ork at the ship-:: 
yard the Monday following his release on Friday. 
His level of anxiety about the job .seemed much 
reduced since his prerelease interview; evidently, 
^ his stepfather, "PeVe ,"half ma^V^ pomt of ea'sTng'the 
transition by introducing Joe to his buddies an^ by 
providing after-hours instruction in the techniques 
Joe was expected to master on the job. Pete had 
also advanced Joe $100 against his future^ wages, ta 
be reimbursed in $10 installments each payday. A 
measure ot Joe's depej;idence on the older man was 
provided by the fact that Pete accompanied him (at 
Joe's request) to the project office **to look the 
place over" and >vaited for him in a nearby drug- 
store until theintervijew was over. Joe admitled that 
he was more apprehensive ahout being released 
from prison on this occasion man he had been at 
previous times-^partly, he explained, because he 
had ^never tried so hard to get it together before." 

Joe had been assigned to the group receiving 
financial aid without employment assistance. When 
informed that he would receive $35 a week for 22 
weeks, his intial reactions were confused and suspi- 



• cii3us. In the course of the interview, however, the 
n<;;ws had time to sirvj^ in and his confidence mount- . 
eel perceptibly. By the lime he received his ID card 
a^id was escorted (with' Pete) to gel his check 
cijished, he was elated and started banging Pete and 
Ihie interviewer in turn on the shoulder and repeat- 
irg, "How aboiif that!'* The transition from depres- 
sion to elation and back again was typical of Joe in 
n^any later interviews and helped to explam the 
contrast between his normally rather passive be- ^ 
h'avior and the episodes of violence in his past. 

Joe's mother had not asked him to contribute - 
anything toward the, household expenses, but he ' 
Had been badly jolted by a conversation v^lth his girl 
^\ friend in which she had made him understand th^t 
^ l\\s employment, combined with"his residence in the 
fiouse, could eventually jeopardize his mother's 
>velfare status and possibly that of his girl friend as 
^vell. He shook his head in bewilderment over the 
lact that he might have to choose between his^job 
Ind his home (in spite of his earlier avowals of de#/ 
1 erminalion to leave home as soon as he could afFppd • 
t) and described how he had turned repeatedly^ - - 
ji'k stepfather for advice and fnoral support durirt| 
jth^receding week. Joe's conversation with his girl 

Eerid was undoubtedly shattering to hi(n, and it 
came clear in the course of the interview that Joe 
IS quick tb perceive; that the offer of financial 
Assistance from the project could provide a tempo- 
rary solution to the problem— in other words, the 
immediate effect of the financial aid was a weaken- 
ing of his jlob attachment. 

As he had expected, Joe was oppressed by the 
crowded conditions in his home (which he never- 
theless now dreaded leaving) and by the fact'that he 
had'tWo'WipeU^ith hi^ brothers and''sisters,-as well - 
as with his own children, for hj^other's attention. 
Twice.during the interview, he referred to the entire 
younger brood as "the other kids," thus illuminat- 
ing his perception of his own status vis-a-vis the 
entire family, including his children. He showed lit- 
tle personal interest in his children and complained 
again about their noisiness. , 

Joe had not intended to make any significant pur- 
chases until he received his first paycheck, but the 
$100 loan from Pete had made it possible for him to 
buy some workshoes, workgloves, and small gifts \ 
for his mother and girl friend. He had been^on the 
point of buying some additional clothes for himself 
but had refrained at Pete's behest and— again at 
Pete's urging— had made a second shopping expedi- 
tion to buy some cheap toys for the Children. **Pete 
said they should come from me, even though the 
money's his," Joe reported. 
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He said he knew one of his coworkers from pri- 
son and that he had run into another former inmate 
while shipping during the preceding week. Fdr the 
most part, Joe said, he was trying to avoid prison 
acquaintances **to stay out of trouble," with th^ 
exception of orle prison buddy vyho was also a 
friend from childhoo(| days. They had been through 
grade school, reform school, and prison together 
and shared common interests in bowling and watch- 
ing football on TV. 

With this (fiend, Joe and his girl friend had 
smoked some marijuana the Sunday after his re- 
lease from prison. On the evening of his release, 
. ^he had had a couple of drinks at his mother's 
home. 

During the preceding week, Joe had spent most 
of his daytime hours at work and his evenings 
either watching TV or being coached for the job 
by Pete. He reported that he was not yet used to 
the^ physical demands of shipyard work and found 
it hard to concentrate on anything in the evenings 
because of fatigue. He had not been involved in 
any arguments at home, ''except to smack the 
kids a couple of times for making noise.'' 

He described his use of time on the preceding day 
a,s ''usual," with work in the morning' and after- 
noon, followed by dinner at his mother's home, an 
hpur's instruction on carpentry from Pete, and "a 
couple of houVs watching a movie on TV." He had 
called it a day at 10:30 p.m. , 



The Fourth Week. The fourth-week^ interview 
found Joe Wright somewhat less, nervous and 
.more settled than he. had been a month earlier,^ He 
reported that he was still working at the shipyard 
but complained about the physical demands of the 
job, which left him with little energy in the eve- 
nings, ("Pete says Til get used to it, but I don't 
see how. I don't seem to do anything but work," 
he said.) He indicated that he planned to look for 
a less demanding job in a few months' time. 

He seen?ed now to rely somewhat less heavily 
on Pete, indicating that he had substituted his 
own judgment for that of his stepfather on 
nun^ber of occasions. Relations with the older 
man were still friendly^'however. 

The supplement to his shipyard Wages had 
made it possible for him to contribute ylO a week 
toward the household expenses, a procedure and 
a sum suggested by Joe hirfiself and accepted by 
his mother. This arrangefitint seemed to have 
boosted his CQiifidence considerably, and he re- 
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vealcd that ,he now felt free to discipline the chil- 
dren when they got out of hand. (In earlier con- 
versations, the interviewer had found th^t some 
of Joe's complaints about the noisiness of the 
younger children were^ justified, since neither 
Joe's mother nor his girl friend gave them much 
supervision.)' • 

According to Joe, the welfare authorities were 
not yet aware of his ppesencc in the house, much I 
less of the fact that he was employed. He now | 
seemed to -be relatively confident that it would be j 
several months at least before any issue concern- j 
ing his mother's or girl friend's welfare status 
could be brought to a head. By then, he indicated, 
he or his girl friend might have moved out, since 
their relationship was no longer fully satisfactory 
to ^either of them. ("We don't fight much, but 
we'' re both seeing other people, and it don't look 
like it's gonna last," Joe said.) He conjectured 
that his children would remain iri his mother's 
house, at least for the time being, since his girl 
friend did not seem to take mucK interest in them. 

In the last few weeks, Joe had started dating a 
distant cousin, who had recently- moved to Balti- 
more from the South and found- full-time work in 
a supermarket. He hoped to be able to move in 
with her eventually but seemed conteqtjo remain 
where he was for the time being. During the 
preceding week, Joe reported- that he had given \ 
$20 of his $35 weekly supplement to his mother ' 
and had used the remainder for incidentals, most- i 
transportation and lunch. The fact that he did I 
not have to subtract the cost of incidentals from 
his paycheck had also made it possible for him to * 
use a portion of his wages to purchase some new 
shirts, one of which he wore to the interview. 

' He was still trying to limit his contacts with 
former inmates but reported- that this was not 
always easy. ("Seems like these are, the only guys 
I know," he said. "/4nyway, sometimes these are 
the guys I wiint td talk to, y'know what I 
mean?") He had run hjto Jiomer inmates "three 
or four times" the preceding week but was inde- 
finite concerning the circumstances. 

He reported dne argument during the week; he 
' and his new girl friend had gone to a bar on Sat- 
urday night and met several acquaintances. One • i 
of them had pjiid too much attention to Joe's girl ; 
and he had protested. ("Nearly had a fight. I ' 
smoked some gras?^ later, though, and got real. ; 
peaceful again," he reported.) ; 

He also indicated that relations with one of his 
coworkers were less than friendly. In this case, 
the dispute appeared to be an inherited one, since I 
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Pete did not get along particularly well with this 
coworker either. 

Aside ffom the alcohol and marijuana con- 
sumed on Saturday evening. Sunday afternoon 
had been spent in sharing tx bottle of Scotch with 
his rpother,' stepf^ther/and girl friend (the old 
one). Otherv^rt?; his use of time during the 
preceding week was similar to that dufing his first 
week after release. Pete no longer gave him spe- 
cial coaching in carpentry, however, since both 
felt that he had mastered enough of the trade to 
perform adequately on the job. 

His use of time on the preceding day was de- 
scribed as "a little unusual," since he had injured 
his hand with a hammer while at work and had 
spent part of the afternoon in getting first aid at 
the worksite. After dinner at his mother's home, 
he had called on his new girl friend and watched 
TV at her place until 11 p.m. beforte returning to 
his mpther'^ome. 

The Eighth Week. At the eighth-week inter- 
view, Joe Wright reported that his hours at the 
shipyard had been cut back temporarily from 8 to 
5 hoi^irs a day. He was not all sorry aBout this 
arrangement, which would last for 2 more weeks, 
and planned to use the time to loj>k for a less 
demanding job. 

. His contribution to thqjiousehold expense-s-had 
become less regular: instead of $20 a week, he 
had given hk mother his entire S35 allotnient from 
the project the previous week, after permitting his 
contributions to lapse altogether the^ 2 preceding 
weeks. His mother had not protested, perhaps 
because Joe himself had suggested the weekly 
payments of $20 and almost certainly because the 
departure of Joe's girl friench;^d.iChildren had 
reduced the household expenses. The three had 
moved to a nearby apartment, and the girl friend 
apparently had established a steady^ relationship 
with another, man. Joe, meanwhile, ^was solidify- 
.ing his relationship with his distant cousin; they 
planned to inspect a few vacant apartments during 
Joe's 2 weeks of partial layoff (^^tci see what we 
can get for the rent") but had hot yet formed a 
clear intention to live together. ; 

Joe reported that he had spent four evenings of 
the preceding week at his new^irl friend's home 
and three evenings at a neighborhood tavern, 
where he arranged V ^"V television ^et 

for his now girl .friend and bought some mari- 
juana. He had not quarreled with anyone during 
the week, nor had he had any contact with law 
enforcement authorities. 



His use of time on the preceding day was de- 
scribed as "usual." He had worked frorfi 8 9.m. 
to 1 p.m., before returning to his mother's home 
for lunch. He visited his girl friend in the after- 
noon, remaining there until about 10 p.m. 

The Thirteenth Week. Joe Wright reported that he 
had succeeded in finding a new job since his pre- 
vious interview. He was now working as a carpenter 
for a local nonunion contractor, at a substantial in- 
crease in hourly wages over the apprentice's scale he 
had received at the shipyard.H^ reported that the 
new job was not as^physically demanding as the 
. previous one and tfiat his coworkers were friendli- 
er, but he showed some concern over the seasonali- 
ty of the work and the possibility that he might be 
laid off for a long period during the winter. If he did 
experience such a layoff, he hoped to be able to 
obtain part-time work at the shipyard with the asr 
sistance of his stepfather. ^ 

He had spent little time at his mother's house 
during the preceding month, staying with his new 
girl friend instead. Her apartment was small, 
however, and they were actively searching for a 
larger place. His last financial contribution to his 
mother's household expenses had been ,$25, paid 
nearly a month earlier. Since then, he had' been 
-saving all of his financial allotment, together with 
a portion of his wages, t(|vard the rent for the 
larger apartment. The wajtf^ from his new job 
were sufficient to permit him to contribute $50 a 
week to his girl friend's^ household expienses and 
. to purchase' occasionak^small gifts for her and his 
mother. Altogether, Joe w; veil satisfied with his 
present financial circumstances and said he was 
glad to have been able to find work with the con- 
tractor while the financial assistance from the proj- 
ect was still available. (Since Joe was receiving 
less than $60 a week, he had not yet exhausted 
his $780 allotment. The 13th-week interview, 
therefore, did not include a question inviting him 
to assess the' total impact of the financial aid on 
his postrelease experience.) 

Concerning his use of time during the preceding 
week, he reported thai he had been asked to work 
overtime on Jhree evcoin^s and Saturday, in addi- 
tion to his normal workweek; He and his girl 
friend had attended a wedding on Sunday and had 
spent most of their renH^ninjg time apartment 
hunting. On the day precedhrg the interview, he 
had worked from 8:30 a.m. to 7:30 p.m. and 
passed the remainder of the evening watching tele- 
vision. 
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Bill Upshaw 

Prerelease Experience 

Bill Upshaw is a 31 -year-old black, who has 
been separated from his wife for the past 8 years. 
He has four children, two by his wife and two by 
his girl friend, with whom he maintainedr a fairly 
steady relationship for the 4 years preceaing his. 
current imprisonment. He is asthmatic and has 
suffered some loss of hearing in one ear as the 
result of a blow received in a fight during his ear- 
ly twenties. He was addicted to heroin during his 
late teens but went through withdrawal ^while 
serving a prison sentence and has not become 
readdicted since then. His experience with addic- 
tion followed his release from the Army, after he 
developed asthmatic' symptoms during basic train- 
ing and was discharged for medical reasons'. 

Bill's parents were born in fslorth Carolina and 
moved- to Baltimore when Bill was 8 years old. 
His father relumed to the South 2 years later, but 
the family members retain some degree of cc^nlact 
with each other, exchanging visits and phone calls 
several times a year. Bill's older brother and sis- 
ter returned to North Carolina with Bill's father 
and still reside there. His two younger sisters and 
"younger brother live in Baltimore, the brother and 
one sister with Mrs. Upshaw'and the other sister 



been arrested five times as a juvenile and six 
times as an adult. His juvenile encounters with 
the law involved shoplifting and attempted rob- 
bery, with the exception of one arrest for posses- 
sion of narcotics (marijuana) when he was 16. 
Five of his six adult arrests occurred between 
ages 17 and;24, two for auto theft, two for break-, 
ing and entering, and one for aggravated assault 
(on his wife). Convicted four times as a juvenile 
and four limes as an adult. Bill has spent a total 
of nearly 15 years in reform school or prison. 

As a result of vocational and job training re- 
ceived while serving his sentences, he is a skilled 
auto mechanic and was employed irregularly dur- 
ing his early twenties and steadily between the 
ages of 26 and 29. He abandoned criminal activi- 
ties during ttiese 3 years of regular employment 
but was arrested for breaking and entering after 
he had been laid off for nearly 5 months. His 
asthma worsened while he was serving his current 
sentence, and he describes himself as **too sick 
and too slow" to undertake any more criminal 
activities. For the past 3 monthis, he has been on 
a work-release program, and his' former employer 
has agreed to Hire him back following'^his release 
on parole. 

On leaving prison. Bill will have about $320 on 
hand, including approximately $290 saved from 
earnings while on work-refease and the remainder 
accumulated from cash gifts supplied by his girl 
friend and farnily. Since his resources exceed $20, 



with her husband. Bill will not be returning to his fje will riceive no gate money. His other posses- 
mothers rowhouse, however; instead, he ^ill-^^Sns include some cl^hing and furniture, a ster- 
share his girl friend s apartment in a housing proj- - eo, a TV, and a tape recorder-all in his girl 



ect a few blocks from Mrs. Upshaw's residence. 

Mrs. Upshaw has been employed for many 
years as a summer kitchen worker in a hotel on 
the^ Eastern Shore. (When her children were 
younger, they spent each summer with their fa- 
ther in North Carolina; in later years, however, 
they spent the summer months in the care of a 
neighbor.) During the winter, Mrs. Upshaw nor- 
mally collects unemployment insurance^ benefits 
for a few months before turning to welfare. She 
gains additional income as a household worker 
and as an occasional cook for a large caterer. 
Bill's girl friend is also on welfare, although she 
supplements her income by working part time for 
a local drycleaner. Both she and Mrs. Upshaw 
visit and correspond with Bill fairly, regularly. 
Coptact with other members of the family is more 
sporadic: his father corresponds and brothers 
and si^iters visit^ every few months. J 
Beginning when he was 9 years old. Bill has 
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friend's apartment. He sent part of his work-re- 
lease earnings to his girl friend to purchase clo- 
thing for his children and part to his mother to 
help her buy a car, which he counts ^ bemg able 
to use after his release . 

Postrelease Experience ' 

The First Week. Bill was downcast when he 
reported for his first-week interview. Originally 
scheduled to st^rt working for his former employ- 
er within 2 weeks of his release, Bill said he was 
now told that the employer would not be able to 
use him for another 6 to 8 weeks. With his girl- 
friend's help, Bijl thought he could stretch his 
financial resources to cover his personal needs 
during that period, but "he was aware that his 
margin of security was in danger of evaporating 
and felt bitter about the sudden Change in plans. 
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(**How can a guy keep out of trouble when things 
like this happen?;;, he asked.) ^e and his girl 
friend had made long-range plans that included 
divorce from their respective spouses, marriage, 
and the girl friend's leaving welfare as soon as 
Bill's job and income were secure. When day care 
could be arranged for the children, the girl friend 
planned to return to work f«ll time. 
^Much of Bill's time during the preceding week 
had been spent in discussing the sudden change in 
his employment situation with family and friends 
and in pursuing job leads. Bill was highly unset- 
tled by the need to decide whether to seek a per- 
manent job elsewhere or temporary woid| in the 
hope that his former employer was sjmcere in 
promising employment in 6 to 8 weeks. He had 
nearly secured a temporary job during the week 
but was ultimately turned down (he felt) because 
of his record. 

He admitted readily that securing his old job 
was emotionally impoHant to him because he pre- 
ferred to be in a familiar situation, where people 
were ^ware of his record. Besides, his, former 
employer had voiced his respect for Bill's skills 
and had paid fairly well. ("He only laid me off 
before because he had some oldtimers he couldn't 
let go," Bill said.) 

Bill had been assigned to the group that was to* 
receive both financial aid and employment assist- 
ance. He greeted this news with both relief and 
considerable realism. -("^Thirteen weeks is shorter 
than it sounds," he said about tlj^nancial aid, 
and his comment about the employment assist- 
ance was 'Mt'V nice to get some help, but it still 
won't be easy.")* (Later the same day, the inter- 
viewer consulted with the employment service 
staff, who agreed to talk to Bill's former employer 
to see if Bill's return to work could be speeded 
up. If^ not, they were prepared to try to.place him 
in a temporary job, provided one could be found.) 

Before his release from prison, Bjll and his girl 
friend had decided that they would resume their 
earlier financial arrangements once Bill was regu- 
larly employed. He would contribute $75 a month 
toward the rent (about half the total) and^a similar 
sum toward the household expenses. From the 
remainder of his salary, he would provide addi- 
tional sums as occasional emergencies arose (if 
one of the children was injured or sick, for exam- 
ple). He held a similar , responsibility toward his 
mother's household and^ill planned ,to help his 
mother make payments on her car . 

Except for the car payment^., all of these plans 
were- how in indefinite abeyance, and Bill was 



depressed by the possiblity that he . might once 
more become dependent on his girl friend or his 
mother. C'Sure, I can pay my way now and the 
$60 a week will help," he said,;"but don't forget 
what happened wherLl was out of work before." 

' He shook his head. "I'll be okay if I can just set- 
tle this thing fast.") 

He described his living arrangements as com- 
fortable and his family relationships as amicabfe. 
("It's not a bad housing project," he said.) His 
mother was due to begin her summer employment 
on the Eastern Shore in less than a month, a fact 
which added to Bilks anxiety, since his younger 
brother and sister, nojlv in,their twenties, were like- 
ly l& turn to Bill for occasional financial help ohge 
their mother was out of town. 

He; reported no arguments with any family 
member or friend during the week but mentioned 
a chilly discussion with an acquaintance from pri- 

' son who had suggested that Bill help him ^ell 
drugs if he wanted some ready cash while looking 
for work. ("He should know by now I don't deal 
no drugs," Bill said.) Their meeting had been ac- 
cidental. 

He *had seen his parole officer twice during the 
week, once to report his release and once to dis- 
cuss the change in his employment outlook. 

He had consumed alcohol on two occasions, 
once on the evening of his release and once to 
ease an asthma attack (evidently prompted by th^ 
V news of -his postponed employmeat).>He had noi 
smoked marijuana or used any other drug. / 

He described his use of time on the day before 
as "usual for the week." He had spent the morn- 
ing and early afternoon making the rounds of lo- 
cal garages and auto repair shops seeking employ- 
ment and job leads. Later in the afternoon, he 
had taken the children to his mother's house be- ^ 
^ cause his girl fnend was working at the dry- 
cleaner's shop, and he wanted to visit a friend in his 
mother's neighborhood. He had eaten dinner at 
home, talked on the phone to'a few friends about 
employment prospects, reviewed the want ads in 
the morning paper, watched TV, and gone to bed. 

The Fourth Week. Bill reported for his fourth- 
week interview in a considerably more cheerful 
frame of mind than at any time in the preceding 
month. He had talked to*is old employer the day 
before and had secured a commitment to let him 
start work in 10 days. 

The month following his release had been psy- 
chologically difficult for Bill, since the best efforts 
of the emp/oyment service staff had secured him 
no more than 3 days of temporary work. The 
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financial assistance provided by the project had 
been important in stretching Bill's slender re- 
sources, but it had become apparent during suc- 
cessive interviews that Bill attached great emo-' 
tional significance to the fact of being employed 
(which was not at all surprising, given the cir- 
cumstances of his latest imprisonment). 

' . ^\Now I've got a future again/' he told the in- 
terviewer during the fourth-week session. 

Bill had spent most of his"" time during the 
preceding week in seeking a job. He reported, 
however, that, after much consideration, he had 
agreed to purchase some stolen goods at very low 
cost from a friend (two TV sets and a cassette 
player for $30) in order to Fesell them. {^^He was 
just trying to do me a favor, and I needed to turn 
. ' a buck,'' Bill said.) H? had, in fact, cleared a 
• profit of about $70. He had used most of this' 
money to pay nearly half the month's rent on his 
girl friend's apartment and showed particular sat- 
isfaction that he had secured it through his own 
efforts rather than from the projects However, he 
had^used project funds, to help his mother make a 
payment on her car, which Bill had been "using 
nearly every day to expedite his job search. 
^ Relations with his girl friend and children con- 
tinued to be peaceful, .although ''she was showing\ 
the strain of me having no^ job," he reported. 
Bill's mother had left for the" Eastern Shore prior 
- to .the -third-w^ek- interview; since 4ier departure ; 

Bill had already quarreled twice with his younger 
^ brother and sister over their demands for money.' 
("They're both trouble. Got no sense, either 
one," he said.) 

Bill reported no contacts with prison acquaint- 
ances during the week.:saying he had been too 
busy looking for a job to do much socializing. He 
had been stopped for speeding on his way to a 
job interview in the suburbs, but the officer had 
let him go when he explained that he was afraid 
of being late for the interview. 'Waste of gas. I 
didn't get the job," hfe commented.) This had 
been his only contact with law enforcement au- 
thorities, aside from his weekly visit to his parole 
officer. 

. He and his girl friend had attended a party the ' 
previous Saturday evening and both had had sev- 
eral drinks. On Monday evening, he had had a 
drink with His brother to patch up a quarrel over 
money. 

He described his use of time on the preceding 
day as ^'unusual." After spending most of the 
morning looking for work, he had decided on 
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impulse to see his former employer and ask for an 
early sfart on his job. To his great surprise, the . 
ploy had succeeded. He had spent the remainder 
of the afternoon and evening at home, he said, 
''resting." 

The Eighth Week. Nearly 2 months after his 
release from prison. Bill Upshaw had been regu- 
larly employed for only the 2 weeks preceding his 
eighth-week interview. He reported for this ses- 
sion wearing his work clothes and laughed at the 
fancy attire of a project participant who had fin- 
ished his interview just as Bill was arriving. 
(''That's a month's rent he's got on his back," he 
commented.) 

Now that he was back on the job. Bill seemed 
considerably more at ease with the interviewer 
and more alert to his surroundings. His present 
financial arrangements reflected the plans he and 
his girl friend had made earlier; he was paying 
half the ren^t a.rtd $75 a month toward other house- 
, hold expenses. He was using the weekly supple- 
ment obtained from the project for incidentals 
and for payments on his mother's car. However, 
his younger brother had smashed a fender and 
part. of the hood, leaving Bill Avithout transporta- 
tion until he or the brother could pay for repairs. 
He reported a quarrel with his brother over the 
car and another with his sister over money. (Bill 
had nonetheless lent her $15.) 
Y He reported an accidental cofltact'with fw^^ 
son acquaintances during the week (saying *'We 
had a couple of drinks.") but no purchase or sale 
of stolen goods and no contact with law enforce- 
ment authorities. 

The Thirteenth Week. The 13th-week inter- 
view found Bill Upshaw well settled in his job 
and in a relaxed frame of mind. He drew the in- 
terviewer's attention to the fact that he was "all 
dressed "tlp^^or the interview and acknowledged 
that his shirt>-t«cl^t, and shoes were new. He 
was eager to make it clear, however, that he had 
paid for the new clothes out of his wages rather , 
than the weekly allotment from the project, which, 
he stressed, had been used instead to help pay for a 
hearing aid. (The latter may also have contributed 
to the improvement in his spirits, since he no longer 
had to strain to hear the interviewer's questions or 
ask to have them repeated.) 

His mother had returned from her summer job 
on the Eastern Shore, and Bill indicated thiit his 
younger brother and sister \;^ei^ now under her 
supervision and less likely to asl^him for money. 
His girl friend planned to begin working full time 
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as soon as she could arrange day care for the chil- 
dren. Meanwhile, she and Bill were maintaining 
the fin^^cial arrangements adopted earlier. 
. During the previous week. Bill had spent three 
evenings working on some appliance-repair jobs 
he had secured from his neighbors. He had spent 
his remaining free hours in front of the TV set. 
On the preceding day, described as ''usual," he 
had played with the children after dinner and then 
worked on a repair job until about 10 p.m. 

Since Bill had been employed during a portion 
of the 13 weeks, his weekly payment had been 

\ 



correspondingly reduced ana his $780 allotment 
was not yet exhausted. The interview, therefore, 
did not include a question inviting him to assess the 
impact of the financial aid on his situation after 
leaving prison. 

He described his use of [fae on the preceding 
day as "usual." He had spent morning and after- 
noon at work; in the evening, he and his girl 
friend had provided tinner for Bill's brother and 
sister before visiting some neighbors in the hous- 
ing project. They returned lo iheir own apartment 
at ab6ut 10 p.m. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 



The most significant outcome of the Baltimore 
experiment is the finding that financial aid reduced 
theft arrests among the men" participating in the 
study from a rate of 30 per hundred to 22 per . 
hundred, an effective reduction of 27 percent. In 
terms of social and,ec^Tomic costs to victims, to 
the criminal pr^e^ssingar*^ systems, 
and to the oflfnders themselves, this is a very 
promising result, especially in light of the fact 
that ,very few (if -any) treatment approaches in 
r€;habilitatixe programs show comparable reduc- 
tiohs in recidivism. 

In addition, the positive effects of financial aid 
remairted apparent through the'second year fol- 
lowing release from prison, with no more than a 
sHght- rise in the arrest rates- for. theft of those 
who had received a weekly stipend during the 13 
weeks after their return to freedom. This finding 
underscores the potential long-term impact of the ^ 
ex-offender's experiences in the first few months 
''outside," when he or she is most vulnerable to 
rebuff by employers, family, and friends. For 
some ex-prisoners, a feNS positive occurrences 
and/or supportive responses during these crucial 
moriths^ay be enough to prompt a permanent, 
decrimiiljzation of their, behavior patterns. The 
second-y^r arrest rates also indicate that a limit- 
. "ed investment in financial aid, when prorated over 
several years following release, may be even 
smaller than first-year costs would suggest. 

It is also essential to note that no apparent 
work disincentive resulted from the financial aid. 
In the first few weeks following their release, any 
contrasts in the employment pattern of financial 
aid recipients and nonrecipients can be accounted 
for by the slightly longer job searches undertaken 
by those receiving the weekly stipend; by mid- 
year, in fact, those receiving financial aid were 
somewhat more likely to be employed than were 
the nonrecipients. 



Although the job placement service had no- 
impact on either employment rates or arrest rates, 
the fact that the jobholders— whether or not they 
received financial aid or placement assistance— 
were less ^ikely to be arrested* than were the 
unemployed pr()vides a strong justification for fur- 
ther experimentation with efforts to secure stable 
employment for those leaving prison. The rela- 

'tionships between labor market success and such 
personal attributes as ''maturity" also warrant 

' additional exploration. 

Examination of the social characteristics of the 
men participating in the study suggests that those 
who werd most disadvantaged — i.e., the least 
e,ducated;|thQ|||east experienced in the labor mar- 
ket, the dkchargees in contrast to the parolees- 
benefited tne most. In other words, financial aid 
offset some of the liabilities of the most severely 
handicapped. 

The available evidence points to perceptible al- 
terations in the men's lifestyle, persona^^ relation- 
ships, and outlook as a result of the financial aid. 
The most important finding in this regard con- 
cerns the positive impact on relationships with 
family and friends as the men experienced a 
heightened degree of financial independence and 
psychological autonomy. There are ajso some in- 
dications that the financial aid provided a vitally 
needed emotii^nal boost at a time when the temp- 
tations of a criminal lifestyle may be at their 
strongest. 

Finally, it is essential to note that the weekly, 
stipend offered to the Baltimore ex-offenders was 
a small sum, both in absolute terms and in relation 
to the cost of the crimes it prevented. The finan- 
cial pressure^^xperienced by most ex-offenders 
immeiii«tcf5^ifter release' are small scale, rather 
than exorbitant, and can be met with more ease 
than is readily apparent to the casual observer. 
However, it is the released offender's frequent 
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incapacity to meet even these limited needs with given year is unquestionably considerable and 

gate money and savings from prison wages that should be taken into aiicount in calculating the 

discourages many who, are seeking to, avoid a re- possible cost of providing short-term financial aid 

turn to crime. to released prisoners on a more premanent basis. 

An earlier section of this report stated rtiat a It remains to be determined,, on the basis of the 

..number of the previously employed men partici- Baltimore, Georgia, and Texas experiments, 
pating m the study had lost their entitlement to * whether such aid should, in fact, be made availa- 

.unemployment insurance because they had been ble pn a large-scale. The results of the Baltimore 

incarcerated for more than 1 year. Although it is experiment indicate thaf such an investment could 

difficult to estimate the annual levels of such enti- be made in reasonable expectatign of a desirable 

tiement losses, the nationwide dollar total in a outcome. 
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APPENDIXES 
\ ^A. The Research Design 



The Target Population 

Conducting a true experiment in a natural set- 
ting is a costly operation, mainly because data 
must be' collected both before and after the test 
period during which **effects" are being measured. 
In this study, the test period was the first year 
after release, when monthly interviews were 
scheduled with each man. Since many men did 
not show up each month, a sizable field staff was 
employed to go out and find them and conduct 
interviews in their homes or in the street — a diffi- 
cult job with ex-prisoners, whp move frequently 
and who sometimes prefer to conceal their where- 
abouts, especially if they are engaged in illegal 
activity. Under these circumstances, the study 
was "designed to avoid wasting cases; instead, it 
was necessary to maximize the probability that 
each man in the experiment had the potential of 
being rearrested after release from prison. 

For this reason, 1he target population included 
all men released from a Maryland state prison 
between October 1, 1971, and July 15, 1973, who 
were returning to Baltimore and who: 

1. Were not first offenders. 

2. Had committed a property crime at least 
once. 

3. Were age4 18 through 45 years. . * ? 

4. Had not been on work release for 3 
months or more or had less than $400 in 
savings. 

5. Were not alcoholics or heroin users. 

6. Were willing and available to be inter- 
viewed in prison and were willing to be 
part of tfie research study for a year after 
release. 



Reporting for the First 
Interview after Release 

The process by which the men were' randomly 
assigned among four treatment groups has been 



described earlier irt this report. The men assigned 
to Qroups I or 11 were to receive financial aid and* 
were asked to report to the main (LIFE) office in 
Baltimore; those assigned to Groups III or. IV 
were to get no financial aid and were given the 
address of anotheg^office (CINCO). The two of- 
fices, LIFE and ClNCOy had been set up so that, 
men receiving financial aid would not mingle with 
those who were not receiving it. Men in Groups I 
and III were to be offered job placement assist- 
ance. During the prison interview, howjeVer, the 
prisoner was told nothing about either financial 
aid or job placement; instead, he was simply 
asked to report one of the two offices as soon as 
he was released to pick up his $5 for the inter- 
view conducted in prison and, if he was going to 
participate in the study, to hifVe his first monthly 
interview. 

The purpose of not disclosing the nature of the 
program until participants reported to the* proper 
office was to keep the stimulus for the first visit 
the same for all men Tegardless of their group as- 
signment. It was expected that a sizable number 
of men would drop out of the project after their 
release from prison, and the staff wanted that loss 
to be the same for all four groups. If the men as- 
signed to Groups I and II had been told that they 
would receive financial aid| obviously they would 
have been more likely to report than would those 
not scheduled to receive such aid.. 

As it turned out, tfie issue never arose, since 
almost all of the subjects reported at least ortce. 
Only seven men never reported — two in Group II 
who were scheduled to receive financial aid only; 
two in Group III who were scheduled for job 
placement service only; and three in Group IV 
who were to get neither service. One of the men 

^in Group II who didn't report, an-18-year-old, was 
forbidden to do so by his father. The other man 

• in Group II, a 30-year-old,' said that prison had 
been so hjtter an experience that he wanted to 
erase it from his memory. The other five men 
gave false addresses and the staff was not able to 
, locate them— until they were rearrested. y 
Most ^ the men in the study reported to the 
LIFE/CINCO offices within 2 or 3 days of release 
from prison. If a subject did not appear, he was 
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contacted^>5(tele|H3one or a telegram was sent to 
his home. If he stilXdidn't report, a staff member 
visited him person^uL and asked him to come to 
the office to ^tek up Iris payment for the interyiew 
held in prison. Until ha came to the office, he was 
not told about financial aid or job placement as- 
sistance. 



The Financial Aid PrWam 



Weekly gross Weekly 
earnings * financial aid 

Less than $40 * $^ 

$40 to $49 :5.!!!!!!!!!!!!'!!!!!!!7!!! !!^5 

$50 to $59 , 

$60 to ^69 ^ .'..1..7 S45 

$70 to $79 i : $4o 

$80 to $89: ' ! $35 

S90 to $99 :. ..***........ $30 

$100 to $109 ^ ...!7...!. $25 

$110 to $119 ! $20 

. $120 to $150 7!!!... $15 

Over $150 ...7.... 0 



Upon reporting, a subjedt in Group I (which 
was to receive i50th financi|il aid and job place- 
"ment service) was told that he would receive $60 
a week for 13 weeks, or i total of $780, if he 
remained unemployed during tfiose 13 weeks. If 
he got a job during that| period, the weekly 
amount would be reducecfi ^ut the payments 
would be extended beyond |ha 13 weeks until he 
had exhausted his $780. He was guaranteed the 
$780 total because the weekly paymertt was not 
intended to discourage him from taking a job. 
. Nonetheless, some recipients ^may have been less. 
tha?i eager to look for a job or to take the first ' 
one that came along, while, others may have re- 
ported a false employmemt status in order to re- 
ceive,their full $780 as soon as possible. * 
If a man was scheduled to receive financial aid, 
he was given his first chfeck on his first visit. He 
was als0 issued an identity card with his photo- 
graph cjn it, so he could cash his check in a com- 
mercial ?.bank or chec|c-cashing service in the 
neighborhood of the off^oe^^^Both the bank and the 
check-cashing service v^Jere informed of the pro- 
gram, and both cooperated by honoring the identi- 
ty card. Understandably, the men tended to be 
skeptical— about the program itself and about 
whether the bank would* cash' their checks. On the 
first visit, a staff member usually escorted the 
man, his check and identity card in hand, and in- 
troduced him to one of the tellers, to be sure his 
first oheck was cashed without incident. 

If a man found a job, his weekly payment was 
not reduced for the first week of employment. 
That, is, in the week that he found a jpb he was 
still given the $60 but was advised that in subse- 
quent weeks the amount would be reduced so 
long as he was working. If he earned less than 
$40, his weekly payment remained at $60; if he 
earned $40 or more, it was^f reduced according to 
the schedule of earnings slWwn: 
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Each subject was told that he was free to spend 
^the money any way he wanted and that he would 
get the financial aid whether he looked for a job 
or not. If he was sent back to jail dr prison, his 
payments would be interrupted while he was in- 
carcerated, but they would be resumed once he 
was free. However, there was a time limit: he had 
to use up the money within a year after he came 
into the study. (Nine men did not receive the full 
$780 because they were sent back to prison and 
remained there beyond the. 1 -year limit.) 

To receive the weekly payment, the subject had 
to report in person. (The only exception to this, 
rule was personal delivery of checks to those 
hospitalized.) When picking Up a check each 
week, the subject was interviewed briefly to de- 
termine his living arrangements (including any 
change of address) and his work situation. 

The Job Placement Service 

' Unemployed men in Group I were also offered 
job placement assistance on the first and each 
subsequent visit. The job placement service was 
run by two employees of the Marytend State em- 
'ployment service who had been* Assigned to the 
study. From time to time, fouT^or five project 
staff members also helped to place the men in y 
jobs. 

The principal sources of job openings wereAhe 
job bank — a computerized list of all job openmgs 
produced daily by the State employment service^ 
the daily newspaper, and a list compiled previous- 
ly by the employment service personnel of poten- 
tial employers who had indicated a willi^igness to 
hire ex-prisoners. The list was extended by plac- 
ing ads in business magazines asking for job 
openings for ex-prisoners, and some job openings 
were identified by the- staff or by some of the 
employed subjects. 
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It was generally left to the man himself to de- 
cide the kind of job he wanted. Men who had 
some work experience could usually narrow their 
interest to two or three kinds of jobs they could 
handle and would accept, but finding suitable 
work for the meh^who had little or no work expe- 
rience was more (jlifficult. For them, it usually 
took /severaT^tioup of discussion and many 
sugge^ons to work out a job plan. 
' Once\ job opening turned up, the staff first 
called the\employer to get more details about the 
position and to ask if he objected to hiring an ex- 
prisoner, if bonding was an issue and if the sub- 
ject would-be denied a bond by a private bonding 
agency, the staff was prepared to get a bond 
through the State. 1 When an interview was re- 
quired, a staff member would often accompany 
the subject and speak to the employer on his be- 
half. Sometimes, the sfaff filled out the job appli- 
cation or prepared a/short form for the man to 
carry with him, comaining ihe information likely 
to be asked on a Oob application. Resumes were 
also mailed to potential employers, and training 
sessions were conducted on how to look for a job 
and how to handle a job interview. Some men 
were assisted in getting physical examinations, 
driver's licenses, social security cards; or special 
tools. ; 

In short, the staff adopted a shotgun approach, 
trying anything and everything, tailOring-efforts Jo. 
the needs of each participant. Some men needed 
very little— given an opening, they could secure a 
job by themselves. Others were a problem; no 
matter how much help wa\supplied, they weren't 
able to land a job. 

To the extent that the j(* placement service 
was fitted to the needs of each giao, the project 
broke one of the basic rules of a^ good experi- 
ment—that one should test only what is reprodu- 
cible. The service was not reproflucibte, nor was 



'Under Ihc Federal Bunding Prngr:>m applicable ro all, SUires. Ihc Maryland cm- 
ploymeni service could obtain Kind when il was a necessary enmtilion for emplny- 
ment and ihc upplicanl v/as denied bunding by a commercial agency K^cause of a 
criminal record. 



it intended to be; rather, the aiml was to test the 
effect of the variable, **eq|plbyment," on the 
behavior of ex-prisoners. The project staff there- 
fore sought t^ increase the employment rates 
among two giroups (I and III), and then to see if 
/ these groups had lower rates of recidivism than 
I the other two groupsJII and IV). ^nce a sizable 
Viumber of men- in ea^ group would find jobs on 
'Their own, the project's concern was to find jobs 
for those who would normally be unemployed. 

While the men in Group II received the same 
financial aid as those ih Group I but without the 
job placement service, the men in Group III got 
the job placement service but not the financial 
aid. Staff members tried to give the men in Group 
III the same job service as those in Group I re- 
ceived, but thi« was not possible since the two - 
groups reported to different offices and worked 
with different personnel. Moreover, during their 
first 3 months after release, the m^n i^ Group I 
came into the office; every week to pick up^heir 
checks and had the opportunity to use the job 
placement service e^ch time, while the men in 
Group III came in only once a month. The latter 
were iqvited to use the service as often as they 
wished, but it was clearly not as incidentally ac- 
cessible to them. This difference should not affect 
the results of the experiment, howfever, since the 
purpose was not to test the job placement ^ort, 
- but - rather. -to tesL^the outcome.- of jhat ej^rtL 
employment. 

The men in Group IV, the control group, re- 
ceived neither financial aid nor job placement 
service. However, they were interviewed each 
month (as were the men in all the groups), for $5 
plus carfare. One might argue that Group IV was 
not a '*pure'* control group because its members 
were subject to some attention, which in theory 
could affect their behavior. It is not likely that 
such effects occurred, but even if they did^ they 
would not' seriously change the findings, for Ahe 
attention given the men was the same for all 
groups, and any differences among them could 
still be tied to the different treatments. 
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B. The Prerelease Interview 



Intrpduction 

I. a) On. what day will you be getting out? 

b) Are you being paroled or discharged? 

Percenf Number 

77 (332) paroled 

13 5 (58) discharged 

10 (42) mandatory parole 

If paroled: ^ i ' 

c) How long will you be on parole? 

Percenf Number 



15 


(65) 


1 to. 3 months 


10 


(45) 


4 to ft.'nion.ths. 


17 


(71) 


7lo 12 months' 


17 


(72) 


13/10 24 months . 


17 


(75> 


25 to 60 months 


11 


(46) 


more than 60 months 


(13 


(58) 


discharged) ■ 



Residence " . 



2. At what address will you be living? 

3. a) Who do you expect to live with? 



yes 

ftrcenf Sumber 



So 

Percent Number 



Don't know. 
Percent Number 



Mother 

Father 

Wife 

Siblings 

In-laws 

Children 

Second-degree relative 
Girl friend 
Male friend 
Alone 



59 
31 
9 



55 (236) 



6 
11 
21 
5 
2 
4 



b) Will anyone else be living there? 
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4. What kind of place do you expect to five in? A. house, an apartment, a furnished room, a hotel, or 
what? 

r). ^ ^ipartme'ht , ^ ' 

J[i5f"-^y. housing project » 

furnished room ^ ' ^ ' 

other (hoarding h^"jusc! halfway house) 

Ho^(}ljes'|the person living' withfsupport him/herself? 

fy;|^'cl^ Number " ' • 

(256) works full time . 

(69) welfare, public assi.'^ancc 

08) works part time 

(48) other (social security. -pension, retirement, etc.) 

(."^0) don't know /not. available 

(II) V^data not applicable (will live alone) 



Social Relatii 





6, Are you niow married, single, divorced, or separated? 



.73, 


(316) 


single 




(49) 


separated 




(45) 


married 






divorced, widowed. t>ther 


a)^o you ha 


ve any 


children? 


IT yes: , ^ 







b) How many? 

Pcr^^cnt Number 



-----2^1 


iH9i 


- one ehild : ■ 




13 


(58) 


two children 




7 


(28) 


three children 




4 


. (18) 


four children 




4 


(15) 


five or more children 




(50 


(8) 


not available 




(216) 


|"*'*^o children) 





If single, skip to question 10. , 

8. How many times have yc^been married? 

Percent Number / 
26 (111)" one time 

I 



(73 



(4) 
(317) 



two tinjcs 

-^married) 



r 



9. How long have ycA bSeeJj 
Percent Number **• 



arried to your present wife*. 



4 


(19) 


2 yeart; or less 


7 


' (28) 


3 to 5 years 


4 


(17) 


6 to 8 years 




(8) 


9 to 1 1 years 


3 


(13) 


12 to 15 years 


2 . 


(9) 


16 years or more - 




(1) 


not available 


(78 


(337) 


never m;trried or divorced) 



If not married and not planning to live with girl friend: 
"50 
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lO^^Ektyou have a girl friend you may see? 

Percent Number 

49 (212) yes 

37 (150) ho 

(14 (61) married o* planning to live with girl friend) 

If no'gM friend or wife, skip to ne'xt section. 
11. Has your [wife/girl friend] ever been arrested? 



Perce nf 
6 
54 
3 

(37 



Number 
(26) 
(235) 
(12) 

(159) 



.yes 
'no 

don't knt)w/not available 



no wife or girl friend) 

12, Would you say your [wife/girl friendl has a problerji with drinking? 

Percent Number 

I (4)' yes 

61 , (265) no 

1 ' (4) don't know/not available * 

(37 (159) no wife or girl friend) 

13. Has your [wife/girl friendl ever tried heroin? 

Percent Number 
\ (5) yes 



60 

2 

(37 



(261) 
(7) 

(159) 



no 

don't know/not available^ 
no wife or girl friend) 



Family Background 

V4. Where were your mother' and father born? 



Mother: 




Percent 


Number 




(137) 


3 


(14) 


51 


(219) 


2 


(7) 


13 


(55) 


Region: 




Percent 


Number 


3 


(12) 


80 


(347) 


%2 


(8) 


1 


(4) 


2 


(7) 


13 


(54) 


Father: 




Percent 


Number 


26 


(114) 


2 


(9) 


53 


(227) 


1, , 


(6) 


18 


(76) 



Baltimore and peripheral counties: Anrjp^^r^del, Baltimore 
outside Baltimore area, but in Maryland 
outside Maryland, but in U S, mainland 
outside United States . • ! 
don't know/not available 



Carroll, Harford, Howard 



Middle Atlantic^ 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 
other in United States 
outside United States 
don't know 



Baltimore and periphe^l counties: Anne Arundel, Baltimore, CarroIL Harford, Howard 

outside Baltimore area, but in Maryland 

outside Maryland, but in U.S. mainland 

outside United States ^ , 

don't know/not available -* 



53 



Region: 



Pcrccfx t 


Number 




4 ■ 


(16) 


Middle Atlantic 


73 


(315> 


Soiilh Atlantic 


2 


(10) 


East South Central 


2 


(9) 


other in United' Slates 


1 


(6) 


outside United States 


18 


(76) 


don't know 


Vre both 


your parents alive? 


Percent 


Number 






(266) 


mother and father alive 


7 


(30) 


father alive, mother dead 


i8 


(77) 


mother alive, father dead 


8 


(34) 


mother and father dead 


6 


(25) 


other 



If either or both parents are dead:' 
b) How old were you when your mother died? 
Percent Number 



4 


(18) 


10 years old or less 


3 


(11) 


1! to 15 years old 


.1 


(13) 


16 to 20 years old 


5 


(22) 


21 years old or more 


84 


(362) 


data not applicable (mother living) 


1 


(6) 


don't know/not available 



c) How old were you Avhen your father died? 
Percent Number 



8 


(34) 


10 years old or less ^ 


5 


' (21) 


1 1 to 15 years old 


5 


■ (21) 


1-6 to 20 years old 


7 


' (29.) 


21 years old or more 


7 


' (29) 


don't knoW/not available 


69 


(298) 


^ data not applicable (father living) 



If both parents are afive: " 

d) Are your parents living together? 

Percent Number » 

29 (123) yes 

36 (155) no 

(36 (154) one or both parents dead) 

16. Who did you live with when you were: 



5 years old 10 yearj old IS years old 

Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number 
A 

Mother alone, or mother and 



- \ 



other relatives 


*25 


(107) 


31 


(134) 


35 


(149) 


Father alone, or father and 














other relatives 


2 


(11) 


2 


(8) 


3 


(11) 


Mother and father 


58 


(253) 


50 


(214) 


38 


(165) 


Mother and stepfather 


2 


(9) 


2 


(10) 


3' 


(14) 


Father and stepmother 


I 


(3) 


\\ 


(5) 


1 


(6) 


Grandmother and/or 














other relatives 


9 


(37) 


9 


(39) 


10 


».(45) 


Institutional living 


3 


(12) 


5 


(22) 


10 


(42) 



17. a) Were the persons who raised you ever on welfare (public assistancl^while-you were growing up 
If yes: 

b) Roughly for how long? 



Perce nf 
3 
3 
I 

8 
11 
4 



Number 
(13) 
(14) 
(6) 
(9) 
(8) 
(34) 
(47) 
(18) 



less than 1 ^ear 

1 to 2 years 

2 to 3 years 

3 to less than 4 years 

4 to less than 5 years 

5 years or more 

yes; don't know how long 
don't know/not available 



(66 (283) no) 

18. How manyT^rothers and sisters do you have?| 



None 
One 
Two 
Three 
Four . 
Five 
Six 

Seven or more 

Don't know/not available . 



Brothers 


Sisters 


Total 


siblings 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


13 


(58) 


13 


(55) 


4 


(16) 


21 


(89) 


26 


(111) 


9 


(40) 


. 17 


(73) . 


21 


(92) . 


12 


(53) 


17 


(73) 


15 


(66) 


12 


(53> 


13- 


(58) 


9 


(39) 


9 


(39? 


9 


(40) 


7 


'(28) 


11 


(48) 


5 


ah 




(23) 


U 


(49) 


4 


(18) ; 


4 


(16) 


31 


(132) 




-(J) ■ 


i 


(2) 


1 


(2) 















19. a) In the past 2 months have you received any letters from friends or relatives or had any visits 
trom them? 



If yes: 
b) Who? 



Perce nf 
4 
24 
3 
4 
7 
14 
7 
8 

20' 



Number * > 

(19) mother alone ^ 

(105) mother and other relatives and /or friends 

(12) father alone with or without friends/relatives 

(19) mother and father with wife/girl ffiend 

(29) ' mother and father with friends. and/or relatives 

(59) wife/ft»4-{riend with or without friends and relatives 

(30) wife/girl friend and mother 

(33) second degree relativeS^and/or siblings 

(85) friends un>ipecificii and/or relatives unspecified 

(1) not. available 



(9 



(40) 



no) 



6^ 



20. a) Besides [the relative planning to live with], do you expect to se^ or talk with any relatives in the 
next month or ^o? 

If yes: / 

b) Who? ' . / . 



mother. alone 

molher and/or brother, sister/family unspecified, NOT father 
mother and father with or without other family 
brothers and/or sisters 

cousins and/or aunts, uncles, grandparents, nieces, nephews 
children 

friends and relatives, unspecified c 
other, including wife and/or fatl/er alone 
don't know/not available 



n'o) 

21. a) Has anyone in your family— whom you have lived with— ever been in prison? 

If yes: 
b)Who? 

Percent 

5 
28 



Percent 


Number 


3 


(12) 


7 


(29) 


5 


(20) 


9 


(40) 


46 


(199) 


I 


(4), 


5 


(21). 


4 


(15) 


2 


(8) 


(19 


(84) 



22. 



V(60 

a) H««M 



Number 
(20) 
(123) 
(7) 
(5) 
(9) 
(3) 
(4) 
(2) 

(259) 



father and/or stepfather 
brother 

father and brothers 
sister 

-grandparents, uncle, cousin, aunt 
mother 

other (multiples) 

don't know iui{ av.iil..l,|j 



/ 



inyone in your family— whom you have Hved with— ever had a problem with drinking.? 



If yes: 
b) Who? 



Percent 


, Number 




10 ' 


(42) 


falr.-'r ;\nd/t>r stcpfathi r 


5 


' (22) 


broth' ■ or sister 


3 


(12) 


mother 


3 • 


(15) 


other (miJi 'iplcs) 


-I 


(3) 


don't know/t, ' ivaiiiihle 


78 


(338) 


no 



23, a) Has anyone in your family-whom you have lived withrr^ver used heroin or other drugs? 



Percent Number 

H (32) 

91 (397) 

I (3) 

If yes; 

b) What drug? 

Percent Number 

4 (17) 

3 (11) 

I • (5) 



yes 
no 



don't know/not available 



heroin 

other (cnrnbinations) 
don!t know/not available 



(92 



(399) data not applicable) 



54. 



EKLC 



56 



Educsftion and Job Training 

24- How old were* you when you left school? X. 



Percent 


Number 




3 


(13) 


10 to 13 years old 


6 


(25) \A years old 


15 


(67) 


15 years old 


36 


(156) 


16 years old 


21 


(90) • 


17 years old 


14 


(59) 


18 years old 


4 


(18) 


19 years old or more 


1 


(4) 


don't know/not available 


Vhat was the last 


grade you completed 


Percent 


Number 




5 


(23) 


6th grade or less 


55 


(239) 


7th to 9th grade 


28 


(119) 


10th or 11th grade 


9 


(39) 


12th grade 


3 


(11) 


some college 




(1) 


don't know/not available 



If high school graduate: 

b) What kind of diploma did you get? 

Percent Number 

6 (24) high 'school equivalency 

4 (19) regular academic 

2 (8) general 

2 (7) vocational 

(87 (374) did not graduate) 

If not a high school graduate: 

c) Why did you leave school? . 



Percent 


Number 




28 


\)2\) 


fed up/following the crowd 


21 


(91) 


arrcstcd/Iegal matter 


13 


(57) 


to take a job 


11 


(47) 


suspended, expelled 


7 


(29) 


family reasons 


3 


(15) 


other (illness, armed service, marriage) 


5 


(20) 


don't know/not available 


(12 


(52) 


high school graduate) 



r 

26. a) 6id you receive any vocational training while you were in school? 



If yes: ' ' • . 

b) What kind of training? 

Percent Number 

11 '(46) carpcntry/cabinetmaking 

10 (43) machine, metal shop, welding 

6 (26) auto mechanics, auto body, air frames 

3 (14) printing, sign painting, drafting, commercial/graphic arts 

2 (II) electrical construction and maintenance, industrial electronics, ratlio and TV 

2 (7) masonry 

2 (7) baking, commercial foods, cooking 

I (5) paperhanging. painting 

6 (28) other 

(57 (245) no) 

^ 55 

57 
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c) Have you ever gotten a job doing the kind of training you received? 

» 

If yes: , ' ; ^ 

d) What kind of business did you work for? 



Percent 


Number 




4 


(16) 


construction firm 


4 


(16) 


general commercial industry 


2 


(9) 


shipping, steel firm 


2 


(7) 


auto repair, gas station 


1 




government 


2 


(7) 


other 


I 


(2) 


other (multiples) 


. ' (30 


(129) 


no) 


(56 


(243) • 


data not applicable) 


e) For how long? 




Percent 


Number 




X 


(12) 


6 months or less 


2 


(10) 


7 months to lessihan I year 


3 


(14) 


I to 2 years 


3 


(13) 


3 years or more ^ 


3 


(II) 


don't know/not available 


(86 


(372) 


•^data not applicable) 



27. a) Did you ever receive any job training in prison? " 

Percent Number 
32 (137)" yes 

68 (295) no 

If yes: 

b) When was the training completed? 



Percent 


Number 




22 


(93) 


197 1 to currently 


4 


(19) 


1969 or 1970 


5 


(20) 


1968 or earlier 


1 


, (5) 


don't know/not available 


68 


(295) 


received no training 


Vhat kind of training? 


Percent 


Number 




9 


(37) 


welding, machine metal shop, pipefitting 


4 


(17) 


auto mechanics 




(16) 


barber, laundry, tailoring, upholstery , 




(12) 


masonry 


X 


(12) 


baking, butchering, etc. 


t 


(ID 


carpentry, woodworking 


1 


(3) 


. electronics 




(I) 


printing, drafting 


6 


(28) 


other 


(68 


(295) 


received no training) 



d) Have you ever had a job doing the kind of training you received? 

Percent Number 

. 6 (26) yes ' ^ 

25 (108) no 

I (3) don't know/not available 



(68 (295) received no training) 
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28. a) Have you ever applied to any vocational training program outside of prfson? 
If yes: 

b) What kind of training program was it? 



Perce nf 
18 
6 
4 
3 
I 



Number 
(80) 
(24) 
(16) 
(12) 
(6) 



general training program^ 

technical business, manager, owner, skilled office worker 
craft worker, supervisor, ^skilled worker 
other (service worker, operative, laborer) 
don't know program 



((>8. (294) no) 

29. a) Would you like to go into a job training program after you are released? 

If yes: ** * - 

b) What kind? 



Perce nf 


Number 




22 


(96) 


craft worker, supervisor, skilled worker 


19 


(83) 


technical, business manager, office worker 


8 


(33) 


operative 


6 


(21) 


general education 


4 


(18) 


service worker 




(23) 


other 


10 


(44) 


don't know/not available 


(26 


(114) 


no) 



Work Experience ^ 

30. a) Do you have any physical handicaps that would make it hard for you to find^or to keep a job? 



If yes: 

b) What kind of handicap? 

Percent 



(92 



Number 

(7) ''hearing 

{S) bad back 

(.*i) asthma 

(2) epilepsy/blackouts " 

(2) hand injury or handicap 

(I) . arthritis 

(13) other 

(397) no) 



31. Do you have a job arranged that you can work at when you leave? 



Percent 
40 



Number 
(249) 
(172) 
(I) 
(2) 
(8) 



yes 
no 



handicapped, public assistance 

don't know/not available 

data not applicable (in training program) 



If yes: 



59 



57 



32. a) What kind of work will you be doing? 



/ 



Perce nr 


Number 




13 


(58) 


drafter, supervisor, skilled worker 


13 


(55) 


unskilled worker 


1 z 


(54) 


operative 


e 

J 


(22) 


service worker * * \ 


4 


(16) 


technical, worker,. business manager, office worker 


3 


(13) 


laborer, maintenance 


3 


(13) 


other 


5 


(21) 


^ don't know/not available 




(180) 


data not applicable) 


b) Will it be 


full time, part time, or casual? : 


Percent 


Number 






(228) 


f^ll time 


4 


(16) 


part timc casual/temporary 


^ 2 


(8) 


don't know/not available 


(42 


(180) 


data nolnipplicable) 


c) How was 


the job arranged? 


Percent 


Number 




, 23 


(100) 


friend or relative ^ \ ^ ' 


V 12 


(54) 


former employer 


12 ■ 


(51) . 


employment service in prison/work-release prograo) ., 


■ -2, 


(10) 


ujjtion ' . ■ ' j ' ' 


-' 7 


(7) 


■ other prison official (.s^cli.as p^jrlile officer) ' £- 




■ (29) ' 


other; . * ' '^^ '1 ■ 




0) 


don't know/not a^^uldfele - * ^ 



\<42 /"fl80).- Uit^a not applicable^>; ; 



d) How much "will it ^ay per week hefbre taxes!^ 



Percent dumber 
; 2,^ . (9V . W oVles^ 
' 5- ■ • (J2) ^$8(lto $89 
'2t : ' ^ (11) ^9010 $99 



7 
4 
>\ 
20 



-(3^^ $100^5J15^- / 
(29/„ $m t9 $129^ - :> 



(1/) |130.to'$149 
V(^*l ) >|50 and 5v^r " 
ipt) . ^n*t lAow (unspjf(^^^^^J^^^|sual, or t^'mmis^tt^n salarj'), 

' ■ (42 A f.^ (*r80) da^jytiot'iitiplicafTle) 

ey How^sponV^e? you get ^ut do ^yjC^ expect to stl^t? 
Perce ot Number 



^9 



1 „ 
5 

(42 



M^f j^immediateJy., in 1 weeic of ; 
" ' 2.w^eks- . ..^ ■ ^ '^V- ' 

1 (5) ^'-^ 3 weeks' • ■ ^ . . 

^. ^{ ^. - _ A .weeks or longer !*j<i 
^,*T13) don*t Jcnow/nok i)\)jailable 

: - . -■ ..f . ;-yr 

(180) data not iippIiciiWe^ 



If no: 



* 
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/ 

33, a) What kind of job will you be looking for? 

Percent Number * 

6 (28) operative 

6 (26) unskilled worker 

6 (24) craft worker, supervisor, skilled worker 

5 (23) want training/school 

3 (11) technical worker, business manager, office worker 

3 (11) service worker 

2 (9) laborer, maintenance 

2 (9) other 

9 (38) don't know/not available 

(59 (253) data not applicable) 

b) At what kinds of places? >, " 

Ptrcent Number 
19 (84) union 

10 (42) private employment service 

, 6 (24) Maryland State employment service 

,3 ' (13) ^personnel office of company/companies 

2 (8) want training program/in school 
t^'" 1 (5) newspaper ads 

1 (3) don't know/not available ' ^ 

(59 (253) data not applicable) 

c) How much do you ^pect to get per week before taxes? 

Percent Number y< 

4 (IM $79 or less 

3 (14) $80 to $89 

3 (15) $90 to $99 • 

5 (22) $100 to $115 

5 (21) $116 to $129 

2 (7) $130 to $149 

6 (26) $150 and over 

5 (21) data not applicable (in training program/school) 

9 (37) on't know/not available 

(59 (253) data not applicable) 

d) How soon after you get, out are you plarjning to look for job? 

already started by mail 
immediately, in I week or less 
2 to 3 weeks 
4 to 5 weeks ■ " 

data not applicable (in training program/school) 
don't know/not available 

(59 (253) dataVot applicable) 

e) How long do you think it will take before you find a job? 

Percent Number • 

1 week or less 

2 weeks / 

3 weeks 

4 weeks or more 

data not applicable (in tragjing program /school) 
don't know/not available 




20 


(86) 


4 


(17) 


I 


(6) 


I 


(4) 


5 


(21) 


10 


(45) 


(59 


(253) 



34. a) Can you drive a car? 



If yes: ' 

b) Do you have a driver's license for this State? 
Percent Number 



62 


(269) 


no, can drive but have no license for this State 


19 


(82) 


yes, can drive and have license for this Stale 


1 


(3) 


not available 


(18 


■ (78) 


no, cannot drive) 


a) Do you have any occupational licenses or training certification? 


If yes: 






b) List: 






Percent 


Number 




7 


(30) 


construction (heavy equipment, masonry, welding) 


4 


(19) 


transportation 


,4 ' 


(15) 


' auto mechanics 


2 


(8) 


health (preventive medical, technical. Job Corps, social services) 


4 


(18) 


other technical 


1 


• (4) 


don't know/not available 


(78 


(338) 


no) - ' 



36. a) Do you have any experience working in trades such as carpenlry, plumbing, or mechanics? 
If yes: 



b) Doing what?" 




Percenf 


Number 




23 


(100) 


carpentry ' 


15- 


(63) 


auto mechanics 


5 


■ (23) 


plumbing 


4 


(17) 


welding 


3 


(12) 


masonry 


2 


(8) 


electrical work 


I 


(3) 


painting 




(1) 


printing 


1 


(5) . 


other (tailoring, drafting, roofing) 




(1) 


don't know/not available 


(46 


(199) 


no) 


c) For how 


long? 




Percent 


Number 




21 


(91) 


less than 1 year 


7. 


(29) 


I to 1 '/^ years . 


; 3 


(12) 


1'/^ to less than 2 years 


4 


(18) 


2 years to less than 3 years 


5 


(20) 


3 years to less than 4 years 


3 


(14) 


4 years to less than 6 years 


7 


(31) 


6 years or more 


4 


(18) 


don't know/not available 


(46 


(199) 


no experience in trades) 


Do you have any experience running office 'mad 


etc.? 






Percent 


Number 




28 


(120) 


yes 


72 


(311) 


no 




(I) 


don't know/not available 



o 



62 



60 
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38. Have you ever belonged to a union? 

Percent Number 

6 (24) . yes. belong now 

33 (145) yes. did in the past 

61 (263) no. never 

39. a) What is the longest you have ever been on one job? 



Percent 


'(bumper 
' (1^)' 




4 


never worked . ^ 


12 


(53) . 


3'months or less 


8 '* 


(57) 


4 to 6 months 


. (32) 


7 to 8 months 


5 


(23) 


9 to U months 


14 


(59) 


1 year to \^ years 


8 


(33) 


years to less than 2 years 


13 


(55) 


2 years to less than 3 years 


13 


(5») 


3 years to less than 5 yeafs 


10 


(42) 


5 years or more • 




(1) 


don't know/not available 



b) When w/s that? 



"Percenft 


Number 




6 ^ 




less than a year ago 


16- 




1 year, to less than 2 years ago 


16 


00) J 


2' years ago 


17 


(73) \ 


3 years ago 


9 


(41) 


4 years ago 


9 


(37) 


5 years ago 


9 


(37) 


6 years ago 


13 


(57) 


7 years ago or more 


1 


(4) 


don't know/not available 


4 


(19)' 


data not applicable (never worked) 



c) How much pay were you getting a week before taxes at the end of that time? 
Perce nr Number 



10 


t4l) 


less than $60 


8 


(36) 


$60 to $65 


7 


(29) 


$66 to $70 


14 


(62) 


$7110 580 " 


13 


(56). 


$81 to $90 


4 


(16) 


$91 to $95 


11 


(46) 


$96. to $110 


13 


(54) 


$111 to$l49 


14 


(63) 


$150 or more 


2 


(10) 


don't know/not available 


4 


(19) 


data not applicable (never worked) 


/hy did you leave? 


Percent 


Number 




32 


(138) 


arrested, other legal problems 


18 


(78) 


fired/laid off 


16 


(71) 


fed up. argument, etc. 


16 


(68) 


found better job 


5 


(23) 


went into school or army 


4 


(15) 


physical or health reasons 


3 


(13) 


other 


2 


(7) 


don't know/not available 


4 


(19) 


data not applicable (never worked) 



ERIC 
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61 
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. a) What kind of work do you feel you can-do best? 

Percent Number 

19 (83) crafts, skilled work 

19 (79) operative 

16 (71) technical, business, office-work 

10 (44) service work 

10' (43) unskilled work 

4 (18) labor, maintenance 

10 . (41) other, almost anything 

10 (44) jionX know/not available 

2 ) (9) data not applicable (never worked) 

b) Where did you learn how to do that kind of work? 

picked up on jobs/self-taught 
in prison or reform school 
in school 

working with relative or friend 

Concentrated Employment Program, Neighborhood Youth Corps, Target City 
Job Corps, other manpower program 
union or industry school 
don't know/not available 

data not applicable (never worked) > 

41. Were you working at the time you were arrested? 

Percent Number 

'53 . (230) yes 

46 (197) no , ^ 

1 (5) other (in army, school, hospital) 

If yes: ^ — 

42. a) What kind of job did you have? 



Percent 


Number 


49 


(213) 


13 


(56) 


8 


(34) 


5 


(22) 


3 


(12) 


3 


(11) 


I 


(6) 


15 


(67) 


3 


ill) 



Percent 


Number 




' 16 


(67) 


operative 


II 


(49) 


unskilled worker 


8 


. (35) 


craft, skilled worker 


7 


(30) 


service worker 


4 


(18) 


labor, maintenance 


. 3 


(12) 


technical, business, office worker 


5 


(20) 


other 


(46 


CJOl) 


data not applicable) 



b) How much were you making? 



Perce nf 


Number 




8 


(33) 


$69 or less 


4 


(18) . 


$70 to $79 


8 


(36) 


$80 to $89 


5 


(23) 


$90 to J99 


8 


(33) 


5100 to $115 


4 


(19) 


$116 to Sl?9 


4 ■ 


(17) 


$130 to $149 


10 


(42) 


S150 or more 


2 


(9) 


don't know^L 


(47 


(202) 


data not appli( 



If no: 



6-t 



62 



r 



43. a) How long had you been unemployed? 

Percenr Number 

9 (37) 4 weeks or less 

19 (84) 1 month lo 6 monlhs 

. . 5 ^ (20) 7 months to less than 1 year 

3 (15) 1 year to less than 2 years 

5 (21) 2 years or more 

y (11) don'l know/nol available 

3 (14) never worked 

(53 (230) data not applicable) 
b) How did you support yourself? 

percent Number 

14 (59) illegal activity 

13 (56) parent/relalive/wife 

5 (20) loan/savings 

4 (19) worked off jobs 

2. (10) unemploymeni insurance 

I (4) welfare/public assistance 

1 (3) work-study program 

3 ( 15) other (in army or hospital) 

2 (7) don't k!»ow/not available 
2 (9) never worked 

(53 (230) data not applicable) 



Financial Problems 

44. a) Have you ever received unemploymeni insurance payments from the State? 
If yes: 

b) How many times? 

percent Number 

12 (53) once 

2 

1 (5) ) three times 

(2) / /f(5ur times 

(1)^ don't know how many times ^ 

(84 I (361) no) 

45. a) Have you ever been on welfare (public assistance)? 



If yes: 

b) Ho\y many times? 

percent Number 

II y (49) once 

2 (8) twice 

I I (4) three times 

I I (5) four times or more 



(85 



(366) no) 



65 



63 



c) For how long a period altogether? 

Percent Number 

7 (30) 1 to 2 months 

3 (13) 3 to 5 months 

4 (16) 6 months or more 
I (2) other 

t . (5) don't know/not available 

85 (366) never on welfare 

46. How much money will you have when you leave here? 

Percent Number 



7 


(29) 


$19 or less 


27 


(118) 


$20 to $39 


16 


(69) 


$40 to $59 


10 


(42) 


$60 tO( $79 


4 


(19) 


$80 to $99 


9 


(40) 


$100 to $199 


12 


' (52) 


$200 or more 


15 


(63) 


don't know/not available 



47. a) Do ydti have any clothes or furniture? 

If yes: 

b) What? 

Percent Number 

47 (2(n) clothes only 

17 (M) clothes and furniture ' 

' 2 (8) furniture only 

1 (3) J don't know/not available ' 

(34 (146) no) 

c) Do you own anything gise? 

If yes: 

d) What? 



Percent 


Number 




5 


(22) 


car 


5 


(21) 


radio, stereo, tape recorder 


4 


(15) 


combination of above 


4 


(15) 


other (TV. jewelry) 


5 


(21) 


don't know/not available 


'(78 


(338) 


no) 



48. a) Do you have ainy money at home or in a bank? 
If yes: 

b) About how much? 

Percent Number 

4 (16) $lto$50 

4 (15) $51 to $100 

4 (16) $101 to $250 

2 (8) $251 or more 
43 

(82 (358) no) 



64 
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If yes: 

b) What are they for? 



Percent 


Number 




9 


'm 


charge account, loan 


5 


(21) 


car, furniture, appliance, etc. 


4 


(16) 


legal suit, fine 


2 


(9) 


child support 


2 


(9) 


medical 


2 


(7) 


taxes, government unspecified 


3 


(13) 


othei^cqmbinations, don't know 


(74 


(32()) 


no debts) 



c) About how much do you owe? 



Percent Number 



6 


(25) 


$1 to $100 


4 


(16) 


$101 to $200 


4 


(18) 


$201 to $400 


2 


(7) - 


$401 to $600 


3 


(11) ' 


$601 to $800 


I 


(6) 


$801 to $1,000 


3 


(14) 


$1,000 or over 


' 4 • 


(15) 


have debts, but don't know how much 


(74 


(320) 


no debts) 



Criminal and Prison Experience 

50. How old were you when you were first arrested? 



Percent Number 



8 


(33) 


10 years old or less 


4L 


(179)^ 


11 to 15 years old 


4!' 


(177) 


16 to 20 years old 


7 


(31) 


21 to 25 years old 


3 


(12) 


26 years old or more 



51. a/ How many- times have you been arrested, including the times when the charges were dropped 
whcM yi>u received a suspended sentence? 

Pcrcrnt Number 



»> 


(40) 


I or 2 times 


13 


(56) 


3 times 


15 


(64) 


' 4 times 


11 


(48) 


5 times . 


9- 


(39) 


6 times 


7 


(31) 


7 times 


5 


(21) 


8 times 


2 


(8) 


9 times 


7 




10 times 


9 


(38) 


M to 15 times 


7 


(30) 


16 to 20 times 


6 


(28) 


21 or more times 
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b) How many times have you been convicted? 



Percent 


Nun) her 




14 


(62) 


1 lime 


21 


(90 


2 limes 


20 


-(««) 


3 li.mes 


13 


(56) 


4'^limes 


7 


(30). 


5 limes 


7 


(.29) 


6 limes 


4 


(17) 


7 limes 


3 


(12) 


8 limes 


3 


(14) 


9 limes 


8 


(33) 


10 or more 



c) How marty times have you been in prison or reform school? 



Percent 


Number 




24. 


(105) 


1 lime 


24 


(102) 


2 limes 


18 


(78) 


3 limes 


13 


(M) 


4 limes 


7 


(30) 


5 limes 


6 


(24) . 


6 limes 


3 


(12) 


7 limes 


2 


(9) 


8 limes 


4 


(18) 


9 or more limes 



52. When were you released from prison on your previous conviction? 

Month: \ear: 

53. How long were you in prispn that time? 

54. When were you arrested for your present conviction? 

Month: Year: 

55. a) What were you arrested for? 



Percent 


Number 




29 ^ 


(125) 


robbery 


17 


(74) 


burglary 


16 


(71) 


assaull or murder 


12 


(50) 


larceny 


7 


(31) 


auto crimes 


6 


(26) ■ 


parole violation 


3 


(11) 


sex crime 


2 


(8) 


false prelenses 


1 • 


(6) 


disorderly conducl 


I 


(6) 


narcolics 


6 


(24) 


olher 



If a parole violation: 

b) Was it a technical violation or another charge? 

Percent Number ,f 
5 (20) lechnical 

5^ (21) olher charge, nol available 

(90 (391) was nol a parole violation) 



68 



66 



c) What happened? 

^ Percent Number 

3 (U) armed robbery /burger y 

2 (8) manslaughter, assault, assault on police officer 

2 (8) not seeing parole officer, leaving State, no employment 

I (4) deadly weapon 

1 (2) nonsupport 

• 2 (7) other (larceny, malicious destruction of property, rogue and vagabond, etc.) 

(1) don't know/not available 



(90 (39!) not a parole violation) 

56j. What is your sentence? 



Percent 


Number 


up to 6 moilfiiE 




(60) 


,n 


(48) 


6 months to 1 year 


31 


(134) 


1 to 2 years 


11 


(47) 


2 to 3 years 


6 


(25) 


3 to 4 years ' 


7 


(31) 


4 to 5 years 




' (87) ^ 


over 5 years 



57. a) Hov\ol(l were you when you first went to a reformatory, jail, or prison? 



Percent 


Number 


7 f 


(29) 


•34 


(146) 


44 


(187) 


to 


H4) 


4 


(19) 


1 


(6) 




(!) 



10 years old or less 

11 to 15 years old 
16 tOj 20 years old 
2J to 25 years old 
26 to 30 years did 
more than 30 y^^sold 
don't know/not availaWe 



b) How Ipng were you there? 



Percent 


Number 




24 


(103) 


1 month or le^s 


10 


•-(44) 


2 to 3 montlis 


^6 


(25) 


4 to 5 months 


n 


(48) 


6 to 7 months 


It 


(48) 


8 to 10 months 


9 


(39) 


4 1 rnonths to'l^ar 


17 


' (73) 


1 to 2 years 




(46) ^ 


more than 2 years 


v 


(6) 


don't know/not available 
> 


Vh^X kind of place was that? 


Percent 


Number 




44 


(189) 


reformatory 


36 


(155) ' 


prison 


15 


(68) 


jail 


4 


(17) 


other - 


I 


(3) 


don't know/not available 



58. Roughly how much time altogether have you spent in reformatories, jails, and prisons 
Percent Number 



13 


(56) 


I year or less 




15 


(57)^ 


1 to 2 years 




13 


2 to 3 years 




19 


(83) 


3 to 5 years 




15 


(66) 


5 to 7 years 




11 


(49) 


7 to 10 years . 




9 


(39) 


lO'to 16 years 




3 ' 


(12) 


more than 16 years 




2 


(7) 


don't know/not available 





69 



1^ 



J 



59. Since you were first arrested, what is the longest period you have had without being arrested? 

Percent N-umber 
16 (68) 
. (104), 
(90) 
(89) 
(65) 
(16) 



24 
21 
20 
15 
4 



6 months or loss 
6 nior\lhs (o I yesr 
I to 2 yeaFs 



to 4 years 



more than 4 years 

data not applicable, don't know/not available 

60. Please tell me how many times you have been arrested for each of these common charges even 
though you weren't convicted of the charge: ^ . 



Charts 



Murder and assault 
Sex crimes 
Robbery 

Burglary/breaking 

and entering ^ 
False pretenses 
Larceny, recg^yyic/ 

possession of 

stolen goods 
Auto larceny/ 

unauthorized use 
Disorderly conduct 
Narcotics 
Deadly weapon 



Not 
arrested 



One 



Two 
times 



Three 
times 



Four 
times 



h'i\e times 
or more 



Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Numbet 



38 
97 
52 

43 
96. 



(164) 
(416) 
(226) 

(186) 
(413). 



50 ■ (217) 

57 (247) 

51 (219) 
93 (400) 
68 (294) 



35 


(153) 


13 


(56) 


6 


(27) 


2 


(7) 


6 


(25) 


3 


(14) 




(1) 




(1) 










35 


(153) 


8 


(33) 


1 


(6) 


I- 


(3) 


3 


(II) 


26 


(110) 


15 


(65) 


7 


(31) 


4 


(17) 


5 


(23) 


4 


(17) 




(1) 




(I) 










31 


(134) 


10 


(45) 


3 


(13) 


2 


(7) 


4 


(16) 


26 


(113) 




(38) 


3 


(14) 


2 


(6) 


3 


(14) 


26 


(115) 




(39) 


6 


(27) 


3 


(13) 


5 


(19) 


6 


(28) 


i 


(4) 












24 


(106) 


5 


(20) 


2 


(7) 


1 


(3) 


1 


(2) 



61. a) How many times have you been on parole or probation? 
Percent Number , 



40 


(171) 


one time 


24 


(104) 


two times 


11 


(49) 


three limes 


4 


(17) 


foui* times 


3 


(14) 


five or more limes 


1 


(2) 


don't know/not available 


17 


(75) 


none 



b)*How many violations have you had? 

Number 



Percent 
60 
30 

6 

4 

I 



(259) none 

(128) ^nc 

(27) two 

(16) tree or more 

(2) don't know/not available 



62. Do you have any case^ pending, detainers, or warrants? 



Percent Number 



96 
I 

3 



(415) 
(6) 
(II) 



no 
yes 

don't know 




.iilabic 



■■.0 



68 



r ■ 
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63. a) Did you have a regular job while you were in prison this time? 

Kyes: ^ 
b) What was it? 



Percent 
26 
19 
12 

9 

8 

5 

3 * 



S umber 
(111) 
484) 

(37) 
(36) 
(20) 
(12) 



service worker 

unskilled or menial worker 

operative 

maintenance, farmworker 
craft or skilled worker 
technical, office, medical worker 
other 



(18 



(78) no job) 



Personal Habits 



r 



64. a) In the past 10 years or so, ha«e you been in a hospital or other institution for 
physical or emotional problem? 

If yes: 

b) For what kind of problem? 



/ 

Percent 
24 
14 
4 
1 



Number 
(105) 
(62) 
(16) 
(4) 



physical 

accident or violence 

emotional 

drunkenness 



(57 • 

c) When? 
Percent 



(245) 



Number 



no) 



14 


(60) 


1 year ago 


8 


(34) ^ 


2 years ago 


5 


^ (21) 


3 years ago 


5 


(21) 


4 yeacs ago 


3 


(H) 


5 years aga 


8 


(35) 


6 or more years ago 


2 


(10) 


don X know/not available, more than once 


(55 


(240) 


data not^applicable) 



65. Were you sick at any time during the past few weeks? 

\ ' ^ 

Percent Number 

16 (67) yes. physical 

1 (2) yes. emotional 

. 84 (361) no 

1 (2) don'tSchow/not availabje 

66. a) On the outside do you generally drink beer, whisky, or other alcoholic drink§? 
b) Is drinking a problem for you, or do you get into trouble because of drinking? 



Percent 
6 
72 



Number 
(26) 
(312) 
(94) 



yes. a problem or get into trouble 
drink but no problem 
don't drink 



If problem or trouble: 



c) Have you ever been treated in a clinic or hospital for alcoholism? 

Perce nf Number 
2 (7) .yes 

4 (19) no 



(94 



(406^ don't drink, not available for drinking question, drinking not a problem) 



Background Information 

67. Where were you born? 



Percent 
73 



Number 
(315) 

(7) 
(109) 

(I) 



Baltimore and peripheral counties 
outside Baltimore area, but in Maryland 
outside Maryland 
all others 



By region: 



^'^ Per cent 
2 
97 
1 



New England and Middle Atlantic 
South Atlantic 
South Central 
outside Unitedf States " 



Number 
(7) 
(418) 
(6) 
(I) 

By population of city/town: 

Percent Number 

1 2 ' (8) under 50.000 population 

(326) 500.000 population or more 

-3 (98) don't know/not available 

68. a) How long have you lived in Baltimore? 

Percenf Number 



4 


(19) 


5 years or less 


4 


(19) 


6 to 10 years 


5 


(22) 


It 10 15 years 


9 


(36) 


16 to 20 years 


4 


(19) 


21 to 25 years 


4 


(18) 


more than 25 years 


70 


(299) 


entire life 



If not always in Baltimore: 

b) How old were you when you came to Baltimore?" 

Percent Number ^ 

(55) 5 years old or less 

(21) 6 to 10 years old 

(20) II lo 15 years old 

(27) I ^) to 20 years old 

<23) 21 years old or more 



13 
5 
5 
6 
5 



(2Sf.) lived there all life) 

69. Who were you living with before you were arrested? 

Percent Number 



22 


(99) 


mother alone 


6 


(24) 


mother, siblings, other 


28 


(119) 


. mother, father, and other 


5 


(20) 


siblings or-alone 


17 


(7^) 


wife, children, other 


6 


(26) 


second-degree relatives 


10 


(42) 


other 


7 


(30) 


alone 



5! 



70 



70.'How many different places did you live during the year before you were arrested? 



Percent Ni^nber 



73 
14 
5 
3 
4 
1 



(317) 
(62) 
(21) 
(14) 
(16) 
(2) 



one 
two 
tree 
four 

five or more 

don't know/not available 



71. a) Were you ever in the armed services? 



Percent Number 



11 
88 
1 



(47) 
(382) 
(3) 



yes 
no 

don't know/not available 



If yes: 

b) Did you receive any job training in the service? 



Percent 
7 
4 
1 



Number 
(29) 
(18) 
(2) 



yes 
no 

don't know/not available 



(89 



(383) never in service) 



c) What kind of discharge did you get? 

Percent Number 

6 (27) honorable 

I (5) dishonorable 

. \ (4) general 

3 (11) other (undesirable) 

1 (2) don't know/not available 



(89 



(383) 



never in service) 



FRIC 



73 



71 



Where ^G<^ More Inloriiiat|fln 



•A 



For rhore mfown^tion o/i this atid other programs of researc>i and devel^p^ 
Empteyment and Training Administration, contact the gfnployment and^^l 
tioit U JS. Dlfwrtment of Liafcor, \yashinfrt.on. p.C. 20213. or ^ny of th^rRfi^pr 
for E;mplbyn[ient andTVain|^gW^ . ^ t- 

■ ■ ' t ^^^^Ln.^ . . 'a * '■./.♦' / - •*^Mit>« Sprvf^d^ 



i\al 



t"|fuhded by th^ „ 
ig Administ.rK'^ 
jilrhinistrators' 



Location 

-7. 

John F; Kennedy Bldg. 
Boslonrf Mass. 02203 



9Xeif Se^ved^ 




Ma 

Rho^' Isiand 



1 51 5> Broad w ay y 

N^w York. N.Y. 10036 ; . 

P.O.Box 8796 
Philadelphia. Pa. 19101 


''"New Jersey 
^ . , j^. .. New York , 
^ • ('anal Zone 

^ * . ' ■ ■' 

• ' , ' J Delaware 
- Maryland 
. I.*ennsy!vania^ 


' Pueillo Ri<r6 ' ; 
f ' / " \^jrgin Islands 

-^^^ .^'.-^ . 

\ Virj(inia 
West Virj^inia 
District of Columbia 


1371 Peachlree Street. NE. 
Atlanta. Ga. 30309 


Alabama 
Florida 
Georj^ia 
Kentucky 


Mississippi ^ 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 


230 South Dearborn Street 
ChicaKo. III. 60604 


t 

Illinois 
Indiana 
' Mic-hij^an 


Minnesota 
Ohio 

Wisconsin 


91 1 Walnut Street 
Kansas City. Mo. 64106 * 


Iowa 
- Kansas 


/ Missouri 

Nebraska^ - 

\ 


(;rilTin S(|U;»re Hld^- 
Dallas, Tex. 75202 


Arkansas ^^^r^ 
LouisiaTTTi 
New Mexico 


- — Oklahoma 
Texas 


1961 Stout Street 
Denver/Colo. 80 


(Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 


South Dakota 
Utah 

Wyominf? 


450 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco. Calif. 94102 


Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
f^evada 


American Samoa 
Guam V ^ 
Trust Territory 


909 First Avenue 
Seattle. Wash. 98174 


Alaska 
Idaho 


Orefjon 
Washington 



■9 A 



ERIC 
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